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Idvanced Elocutionary Books. 


ADVANCED READINGS AND RECITA- 
TIONS. By Austin B. FLETCHER. A.M., 
LL.B., iate pedess r of oratory Brown Univer 
sity and Bostoa University School of Law. 
Thw book been aleadvy adopted in a large 
number of universities, colleges, post-graduate 
schools of law and theology, seminaries, etc. 


$1, 

* Professor Fletcher's noteworthy compilation 
has been made with rare rhetorical jacement, 
and is adapied to attract reade’s an kers 
and mould their literary taste. Prof essor J. 
W. CHURCHILL, Andover Theological Seminary. 
THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE. A cuoliection 

of extracts in prose aud verse from the most 

famous orators and 7. by CHARLES 

DUDLEY WARNER. $1. 

“ Woat cao be said that is more eloquent praise 
than that Charlies Dudley Warner has carefully 
selected three hundred and six: y-four specimens 
of the choicest things from the world’s li*erature ? 
VOCAL AND ACTION LANGUAGE, CUL- 

TURE AND EXPRESSION. New cdition. 

By E. N. Krrsy. instructor in elocution in 

Harvard Universky. $1.25. 

“Tbis is a treatise, at unce scientific and prac 
tical, on the theory and art of elocution. It 
treats of the structure of the vocal organs. of 
vocal culture and expression, of action-lan- 
guage, gesticulation, the use of the body and 
hands in oratory, ete. There is also a well 
arr»nged collectioa of extracts for elocution.”’— 


Indiana, apeles Je ournal, 
FIVE-MINUTE READINGS. Selected and 
adapted by WALTER K. FoseEs. 50 cents. 
FIVE-MINUTE DECLAMATIONS. Sclec- 
ted and adapted by ~oiees = _ Pomme. tea- 
cher of elocution and puplic 50 cents. 
FIVE-MINUTE E RECITATIONS. By WAL- 
TteR K. Fospes. 50 cents 
a in public pt wm o1declamation days 
ted to five minutes aw for the de- 
livery of “pieces.” There is a great com- 
plaint of the scarcity of material for such a 
purpose, while the injudicious pruning of elo- 
—_— extracts has often marred the desired 
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ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. With ano appen- 
dix on Lispi og. 5 ey and other Impedi- 
ments of a ALTER K. FoBES,grad- 
uate of the Boston hool of Ora-ory.” yGloth 
50 cents. Paper 30 cents. 





English as it Should be Written. 


Handbooks for All Lovers of Correct Language. 
Neatly bound in cloth. 50 cents each. 


MISTAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH AND 
HOW TO AVOID THEM. For the use of 
all who teaco, write, or speak the language. 
} = A Sangaane, T. BIGELOW, author of * Punc- 
uation 

PUNCTUATION AND OTHER TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL MATTERS, For the use of 
Printers, Authors, "eachers, and Scholars. By 
a es. Corrector at the Uni- 

versity * ress. 

1000 BLUND€&RS S IN ENGLISH. A Hand- 
book of Suggestions in Rx hor en Speaking. 
te HARLAN H. BALLARD, A Principal! of 

nox Acagent peeenx, Mass. 

HINTS AND HELP For those ° who write, 
print, or read. y ; ma DR 

ENGLISH SYNONYMAS DISCRIMINATED 
B: pote ony WHATELY. A new edition. 

SOULE & CAMPBELL’: PRONOUNCING 
HAND-BOOK. Of Words often mispro- 
nounced. and of words as to which a Choice of 
Pronunciation is allowed. 3,000 Mistakes in 
Pronunciation corrected. 

CAMPBELL’S HANDSBCOK OF ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES, With an appendix showing 
the Correct Dees of Prepositions. 

FORGOTTE MEA*INGS. Or, An Hour 
with toe a, By ALFRED WAITES, 
autbor ct * Student’ a itartent hae 

SHORT STUDIE Fr MERICAN 
AUHTORS. By im... wot Ui Hic- 
GINSON, author of “ Young Folks’ History of 
pe United States,” “ Youn ng Folks’ American 

xplorers,” “ Maibone,” “ Outdoor Papers,” 
dport Days.” “ Army Lite in a Black Regi- 
ment “ A lantic Essays,” etc. 

HINTS ON WRITING AND SPEECH 
a By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG- 


HAND ‘300K OF CONVERSATION. Its 
Faults and its Graces. Compees by ANDREW 
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Lecture, (8) Mr. Panny GwyNne’s “A Word to 
tne Wise; or, Hiats on the Current Impro- 
prieties o in Readi + > and Writing,”’ 

(4) Mistakes and eee Reating and 

Writing Corrected. 50 cen 
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Publishers, Boston. 
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Remarkable for brightness of type and paper; beautiful illustration; easy 
gradation ; and for most interesting and instructive lessons. Mailed for examination 
or introduction; First READER, 15 cts.; SECOND, 25 cts.; THIRD, 40 cts.; FourtH, 


~ Maury’s Geographies. 


The popular and leading two book series. Widely used in best schools, and 
everywhere successful and satisfactory. Maury’s Physical Geography, as a 
practical text-book and work of great interest, stands unrivaled. Specimen, $1.20, 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


These are valuable and beautiful aids for any school-room. 
| Maps for $10. 


A full set of eight 


CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 


Easy reference, good authority, and small price have made this little book a 
general favorite. Price, 45 cts. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


Recommended by the most distinguished classical teachers for its interes, 
thoroughness, originality, and for its adaptation to make accomplished scholars and 
able teachers. Mailed : Primer, 75 cts.; GRAMMAR, $1.00 ; READER 72 cts.; EXCERCISE 
Book, 72 cts.: FirtH Book or Cassar, 30 cts. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





5 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 19 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 





GRAYS BOTANICAE TEXT-BOOHKS 


At once the Most Complete and the Best Botanical Series Published, comprising: 


GRAY’S Structural Botany. 


GOODALE’S Physiological Botany. 
GRAY’S Structural and Systematic Botany 
COULTER’S Manual of the Rocky Moun- 


tains. 
THE SAME, Tourist’s Edition. 


ern Botany. 





Examination furnished on most favorable terms. 


-EVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GRAY’S Synoptical Flora—The Gamopetalz. 
CHAPMAN’S Flora of the Southern U. S. 
GRAY’S How Plants Grow. 

GRAY’S How Plants Behave. 


Send for our New Descriptive Pamphlet of Grays Boranikgs, containing Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the Author. 


GRAY AND COULTER’S Manual of West-| GRAY’S Lessons in Botany. 


GRAY’S Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
GRAY’S School and Field Botany. 
APGAR’S Plant Analysis. 

GRAY’S Manual of Botany. 

GRAY’S Lessons and Manual. 





Books for Introduction or 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





os x 4 DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS BLANK, 


H. 1 ILLSBURY, A.M., 


Protessor of Biology in Smith 


nage ege. There Blanks are pas up in biocks instead of book 


form that they may be examined separately, 


ses CLASSES IN BOTANY. 


are perforated so that they may be bound together if desired, 


Price per block (26 sheets), 2Oc. 


No class in Botany is completely equipped 


without these blanks, in which to record observations. 


SYNOPSIS of BOTANICAL TERMS. By J. H. Prttis- 
BuRY, A.M., Professor of Biol»gy in Smith College. This 
synopsis is designed as an aid in Jearning the use of terms 
He the onty gf descriptive botany. ‘To accompany the 

bianks. 4pp.8vo. Priceeach,5c. Per bundrec, 81.50, 


Send 20 cents for sample block. 


SILVER, ROGERS, & CO, PUBLISHERS, 85O BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 





THE PRINCIPIA SERIES. 


Popular Text-Books for Instruction in the Modern Languages, on the plan of Dr. William 
Smith’s Principia Latina. 


FRENCH. 


THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 


PART I. 


A First French Course. 


Containing Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. Cloth, 
12mo, 178 pages. Introductory price, 41 cents; mailing price, 50 cents. 


THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
Book. 
French History, 


PART II. A First French Reading 
Containing Fables, Anecdotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History, 
with Grammatical Questions and ‘Notes, and a copious 


Etymological Dictionary. Cloth, 12mo, 365 pages. Introductory price, 67 cents ; 


mailing price, 80 cents. 
THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 
French Prose Composition. Co: 


ntaining 
French, the principal Rules of the French Syntax com 
ical Course of Exercises on the Syntax, 
, and an English-French Vocabulary to the Exercises. om, 12mo, 370 


PART fil. 


An Tnhtroduction to 
Hints on pee oe ie — 2 — 


Idi tic “gyorg Prverbial 


pages. Introductory price, 83 cents ; mailing price $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


CERMAN. 


THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PARTI. A First German Course, 
Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies. Cloth, 12mo, 
180 es. Introduc rice, 41 cents ; mailing price, 50 cents. 

THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART II. A First German Reading 

Containing Anecdotes, Fables, Natural History, and Specimens of German 
Literature, with Grammatical Questions and Notes, and a Dictionary. Cloth, 
12mo, 263 pages. Introductory price, 67 cents ; mailing price, 80 cents. 


ITALIAN. 
THE ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. PART I. A First Italian Course, 
Containing a ae Delectus, and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. Cloth, 
12mo. 221 pages. to Fr ice, 62 cents ; ; mailing: price, 75 cents. 
THE ITALIAN PRING A. Part II. rst Italian rag mee | 
Book. Containing es. ie Comedies, Anecdotes, History, Literary Essa: 





Dialogues, Poetry, etc., with Grammatical Questions, Notes, Syntactical Rules, 
and a Tintionery.” Cloth, 12mo, 218 pages. Introductory price, 35 cen ts; mailing 
price, 90 cents. 
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‘THE prospects of a war in’Europe seem to be on 

the increase. The Gladstonians met witha 
serious reverse in their defeat in the Doncaster 
Parliamentary election. It is believed that the 
Crown Prince cannot live longer than three months 
The Senate has passed a bill authorizing and request- 
ing the President to call a conference of all maritime 
nations to consider international measures to secure 
greater safety to life and property at sea. An influ- 
ential body of Englishmen favor the establishment 
of an arbitration court for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. President Cleveland and party 
visited the South, stopping at Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine, Charleston,and other places. A new rule 
has been passed by the British Parliament doing 
away with all-night sessions. The closing of the 
sessions at midnight will have a beneficial effect on 
the health and temper of the members. A large 
number of bamboo rafts, laden with stones to re- 
pair the banks of the Hoang-horiver, were engulfed 
in that stream, and 4,000 laborers and three manda- 
rins were drowned. 





LIViIne MEN INFLUENCE LIVING MEN. A pupil 
takes his teacher’s hand in his, looks into her 





eyes, hears her voice, and grows into her likeness. 


— 








This ministry of influence is mighty. Those whom 
we have known are ours as long as we live. They 
never die, as far as we are concerned. The warm 
grasp of their hand is never relaxed. There are 
those who have been dead many years, who were 
dear to us long ago—they are just the same to day. 
A teacher never dies from the memory of her pupils. 

Two notable and good men have just been trans- 
lated—Alfred §. Barnes and W. W. Corcoran— 
We knew Mr. Barnes well—we did not know Mr. 
Corcoran. Mr. Barnes was a noble example of 
business honor, and courteous, upright, and right- 
eous living. Through his whole life he kept his 
simplicity of character. All along, from earliest 
manhood to seventy, he left no blot on his record. 
He was an honorable, upright Christian. What 
more can be said? Is it necessary to say that he 
did not drink or swear, was not a ward politician, 
was no brawler, was quiet, unassuming, gentleman- 
ly, sincere, and self-possessed ? All this may be 
assumed for all these qualities belong to a really 
good man. Mr. Barnes was all this and more. Now 
what an example is this for young men! What 
young man cannot take courage by his life? He 
was poor and fatherless when he began, but he 
was endowed with integrity and energy, and a good 
head. He was cool and calculating, but with all 
stuck to the right. He contracted no bad habits; 
made no debts of honor. He calculated success, 
but calculated on honor first. He pushed his busi- 
ness, but he didn’t push it beyond the right. He 
knew how to say, ‘‘ No,” and he said it and stuck to 
it! He was an American, and an American of to- 
day. 

Young men! Here is a man like yourself. Look 
at him. Study the elements of his success. See 
how he made headway in the world. Great men 
were his bosom friends; he was honored and loved. 
Would you be like him ? Then do as he did. Choose 
your calling, and with it choose virtue, honor, sim- 
plicity, energy, but stick to your choice and you 
will succeed; although you may not amass wealth, 
you will get what is far better—a character that will 
stand the test when the fire of criticism and adversity 
is kindled around it. 

There is a battered old safe, standing on Broadway 
on which is this sign. ‘‘It stood the test, the con 
tents were all saved.” It was in one of the hottest 
fires New York has experienced, but this safe car- 
ried its treasure safely through it all, and delivered 
every scrap of paper it contained unharmed to its 
owners. It stood the test! Grand words! What 
could be better? Testing. This is what life is 
doing for all. TEsTING, every hour. Not, ‘‘Do you 
stand best?” ‘‘ What is your per cent. grading?” 


“‘How far are you ahead of your companions?” if 


No. No! these are the devil’s questions, but aRE 
YOU STANDING THE TEST? How is it my brother ? 
O, how we wish we had a persuasive voice that 
could be heard by all the young men and women in 
our schools this month, we would tell them the 
story of Mr. Barnes and Mr. Corcoran and then get 
some angelic power to pierce their very inmost souls 
with this burning question, ‘‘Can you stand the 
test?” ‘‘ Are you to-day standing the test ?” Here 
is a grand theme which teachers who are really 
desirous of making their pupils better will not fail 
to enlarge upon; but, teachers, it must be from the 
depth of your own convictions, not froma feeling of 
a cold duty you ought, but dislike, to do. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT, in his recent Washington 

address, urged the necessity of shortening the 
term spent in the preparatory schools. He showed 
most conclusively that the French accomplish more 
in the same time than wedo. The French program 
is decidedly more substantial and calls for more ex- 
ertion on the part of the pupil. It introduces him 
at an earlier age to the study of serious subjects. 


The French boy of eight begins the study of foreign 
language and of history. But the French boy dur- 
ing his whole course gives but one-third of the time 
to arithmetic that the American boy does. There is 
no single subject on the programs in which the 
French boy does not accomplish more than the 
American boy. The French boy makes a greater 
total attainment by the time he is eighteen than the 
American boy by the time he is nineteen. He could 
have shown the same in reference to the German 
schools, although the difference between German 
and French methods of teaching is quite marked. 
But both of these nations have the great advantage 
of us in permanency. Normal graduation in Ger- 
many means business for life. A young man ex- 
pects to teach, and the government expects it of him. 
A thoroughly trained teacher goes into the school- 
room to carry his principlés into practice as long as 
he lives. What a change would be effected in this 
country were this the case! There is a great differ- 
ence between trained, skilled and untrained, un- 
skilled labor: and nowhere is this difference more 
plainly seen than in the school-room. We can 
shorten school time and increase the efficiency of 
our school work by putting trained and skilled 
teachers in the school-room and keeping them there. 





Is manual training, or we might say industrial 

education, going into all our schools? There 
is no doubt of it. Itisas certain to go there, and 
stay there too, as the world is to stand. Reforms 
never go backward. The hands of the clock of 
progress always move forward, and when the clock 
of time strikes, it télls the story of advance. What 
is industrial education? The training of the mind 
through all its avenues; the very essence of real 
education; the very center and core of all mental 
training. What nonsense to talk of training the 
mind, without regard to the avenues toit! Only 
those who have no knowledge of mind science are 
guilty of such foolishness. The mind must be 
trained to think, but it must get its stimulus and 
give its results by means of its connections with 
the outward world. Manual training is of necessity 
connected with mental training. A child cannot 
learn to use his hand intelligently, unless he learns 
to use his mind intelligently. Education by doing, 
was the doctrine of Aristotle and Froebel, as well as 
of the leaders of advanced educational thought to- 
day. Itis an essential part of correct educational 
thinking. We hope some of our conservative edu- 
cators will stop and think of these facts. 





CICLES can not become warm and thaw by hold- 

ing aconvention and passing melting resolutions. 
Heat must come to them from without. When the 
sun’s rays strike the northern zone in Jarger num- 
bers spring comes,and not till then. Nothing changes 
itself. The law of inertia is universal. The educa- 
tional world is not excepted in this arrangement. 
The school world changes as it is forced to change. 
Warmth comes to it from heat centers, and forces 
motion. It cannot help expanding. Dead germs 
sprout, verdure appears, blossoms and fruit are seen, 
and a whole zone becomes filled with forms of 
usefulness and beauty. 

A heat center is a mighty force. Comenius was 
such a center, so was Pestalozzi, so was Froebel, so 
was Arnold, so was Horace Mann, and so is Col. 
Parker. Educational icicles begin to thaw when 
heat from these centers strikes them. The changes 
now going on in the school system of our country 
are in consequence of the influence of these and 
other heat centers. It isa law of heat that it radiates 
in all directions and in straight lines. The school 
movements of to-day are in consequence of heat. 
Let us have more of it. We are moving, and in 





the right direction, 
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March 3, 1888. 








WHAT INTERESTS HAVE COLLEGES IN COM- 
MON SCHOOLS ? 


The same as a father hasin hisson. Not that we ex- 
pect common schools to grow into colleges, but because 
we do expect thousands of common school pupils to grow 
into college students. The kind of students they will 
make will depend upon the kind of training they will 
get in their elementary course. Everything depends 
on the start a child gets. Start a child south when he 
ought to go north and he will never reach his destination. 
President Eliot showed this clearly in his recent Wash- 
ington address. Everything depends upon primary and 
grammar school methods. We want better teachers in 
our lower grades. French and German boys accomplish 
more in the same time than American boys. We need 
better programs, but we need, much more, better teach- 
ing in the lower grades, and in order to get it we must 
have those who are more permanent, and in order to get 
greater permanence we must give better pay. Education 
is expensive ; that is education. A humbug thing 
dubbed ‘“ education” is about the cheapest thing in the 
market. We don’t wantit. It is a delusion and a sin, 
Let it alone! But we do want education and perman- 
ence, and they are cheap at any price. Schools need the 
life-work of highly trained and experienced teachers. 


President Eliot clearly showed that two things were 
hindering our school progress. The first is the consci- 
ousness inthe child that he is working without making 
progress. This is wearing on a man, much more on the 
child. Treadmill work will soon wear out a _ horse. 
Tasks assigned in which the child takes no interest ; 
work required, irksome and distasteful ; lessons learned, 
but not understood, will depress and drag down the 
brightest boy or girl. Consciousness of progress does 
not mean getting over a certain number of pages, learn- 
ing a certain number of rules, but it does mean conscious- 
ness of mastery. To him that overcometh the reward 
comes. Children delight in conquering obstacles. It 
does a child good to do solid, genuine hard work. It 
makes him healthy. In no other way can he become 
strong—but—put him ata job he has no heart in, and 
you take away from him all inspiration in his work, and 
when you take this away you take all away. Look at 
the pale, wan, discouraged faces of factory children— 
work, work, work, day in and day out. The light, the 
joy, the beauty, the glory of childhood is all squeezed 
out of their poor lives. Why? Because they are con- 
tinually drudging, and drudgery kills. 


School programs could be longer, the school day could 
be lengthened ; and the school year could fill up the 
whole round of the year with not only no injury but in- 
calculable benefit to pupils, if the work should be of such 
a nature and character as to enlist the active sympathies 
and sincere love of the pupils. Let bodies, minds, and 
sympathies be all enlisted, and let the work and exercise 
be of such a nature as to arouse all the interest of the 
pupils. There would be no fatigue, except what would 
be most natural and healthful. This is the thought of 
the Kindergarten, and this should be the thought of all 
the departments to the end of the college course. But, 
in order to reach this result, there must be in charge 
teachers, thoroughly understanding educational pro- 
cesses, permanent in their places, with adequate pay. 


The second hindrance to school progress, pointed out 
by President Eliot, was a mistaken idea of thoroughness. 
We set artificial values on percentage results, technical 
examinations, and so-called accuracy of attainments. 
He thought that it was an abominable waste to put 
children to doing in a difficult way that which, in a year 
or two later, they will do in an easier way. Thorough- 
ness now means in many places, the ability of reciting 
long lists of words, solving intricate examples, memoriz- 
ing rules and exceptions, dates, names, extracts, dicta- 
tions ; doing difficult and often distasteful things. It 
means grading, so as to excite envy, emulation, evil 
speaking, hatred, and wrath. It means artificial excite- 
ments to work, goading on by reports, examinations. ex- 
hortations and often scoldings. It means external force 
not internal. It means that the child must take educa- 
tion as he takes castor oil or bilious pills. Now all this 
isn’t thoroughness. It is not even its counterfeit ; it has 
no resemblance to it. Thoroughness promotes growth, 
and growth is pleasurable. When all the bodily func- 
tions are in healthy operation, physical life is a delight, 
so when all educational forces are properly applied men- 
tal life is a delight. Thoroughness and pleasure should 
be educational synonyms. Schools should be so con- 
ducted that only teachers should need rest and recrea- 
tion, not pupils. Vacation schools ought to be popular 
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with all pupils, and they would be if school work was) 
properly done. | 

All this is so radical and far reaching that should these | 
suggestions be generally adopted, a reconstruction of our | 
school programs would be required. It would also be 
necessary to be certain that all grades of our teachers 
should be thoroughly fitted for their duties, both by 
nature and education, and that they should be employed 
permanently, and pensioned when past teaching age. It 
would rule out all those from the teaching ranks who only 
intend to teach for a limited time, and would make 
teaching what it is coming to be, a profession, not a call- 
ing or occupation. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





On the morning of January 18, I met Fred M. Camp- 
bell, Superintendent of Schools in Oakland, and accom- 
panied by his wife, and Miss Elizabeth Powell we visited 
many of the public schools. This town is across the bay ; 
you must go through it to reach San Francisco ; in it 
live many of the people who do business in that city. It 
is a very level town, lying in the valley at the foot of 
mountains. Originally it was covered with oak trees, 
hence its name. 

The morning was bright and clear, the air like ours in 
November. It was a pleasure to bowl along the level 
streets. I may as well say here, once for all, that I was 
more pleased with Oakland than San Francisco; it is a 
place of homes ; a large number of the houses are very 
pretty, some costly. There is plenty of ground and few 
of the dwellings are in rows. It is destined to grow 
into large proportions, because there are no limits—it can 
stretch itself out for miles. 

Mrs. Campbell is assistant superintendent and acquits 
herself well in hér official duties. Both Mr. and Mrs 
Campbell were teachers in New York City years ago. 
Miss Powell was a pupil of mine when I had the training 
department of the Albany Normal School, and is now. 
principal of one of the primary schools. We made many 
visits to the schools ; what was specially remarkable was 
the cheerful greeting given by the superintendent and 
the hearty response by the teachers. I think the teachers 
here a specially bright set of people, and believe they 
have cut loose from the deadly routine that is pursued 
in so many of our schools, and are really educating. 

Another feature was the planning of the school build- 
ings so that the rooms fronted on the east and south—so 
as to give the pupils the benefit of the sunshine; the 
north and west sides are used as halls and cloak-rooms. 

We visited the State University at Berkeley, a north- 
ern suburb of Oakland. The buildings seemed ample ; 
the tuition is free, and yet it is not a very popular insti- 
tution. The new president may make it acceptable to 
the people. Too often the faculty feel ‘‘ you may come 
or not, we shall draw our salaries all the same.” 

At the close of a delightful day I returned to San Fran- 
cisco, with one more evidence of the large hospitality of 
the teachers of the West. The schools here have drawn 
many teachers from the East; everywhere the New 
England states were well represented. New York has 
many representatives also, and many are coming from 
the Western states, so that the teaching here is essenti- 
ally Eastern. On the whole, the teachers are doing better 
in the West than in the East. This may sound strange, 
but the causes are the wide latitude given to them and 
their efforts for improvement. 

On the 23d ult., I left for Monterey, once the capital 
and now only famous as the ‘‘ watering place” of the 
rich people of San Francisco. It is to that city what 
Newport is to New York. The village is one of the 
meanest one can find in the state. Itis ina charming 
bay, however, and because of the splendid Hotel del 
Monte, will become worthy of its surroundings. This 
hotel is really a fine affair, for the West, where good 
hotels are scarce. We have as good at the East, perhaps 
better ones, but this one is very complete. The grounds 
comprise one hundred acres handsomely laid out. There 
are fine drives, too, for this country. Doubtless, some 
will visit Monterey next summer. For my part, with all 
its completeness, I am more in love with the mountains, 
and so should recommend the Shasta region, the Yose- 
mite, the fruit region, etc. A. M. K. 





THE first school library of Massachusetts contained ten 
volumes, among which were Paley’s Theology in two 
volumes, and Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons 
in four volumes, edited with ‘‘ Additions, Modifications, 
and Notes, Adapting it to American Readers, by Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwood, D.D.” These six volumes were 
selected during the first years of Horace Mann’s connec- 





tion with the schools of that state as secretary of the 
state board of education. 





DURING a recent interview with Mr. Theodore F. 
Seward, the leader of the Tonic Sol Fa movement, he had 
occasion to consult his watch, when we saw the words, 
‘* All is well,” painted on the inside of the case, opposite 
the dial. In answer to our inquiry he explained that he 
had it placed there to sustain his faith amid the discour- 
agements that belong to such a work of reform and re- 
construction as he has been engaged in. It constantly 
reminded him of the Divine promise that “all things 
shall work together for good” to those who are in the 
path of duty. Now that we realize the platform upon 
which Mr. Seward is living and working, we cease to 
wonder at the invincible courage that has never faltered 
for a moment in his seven years’ battle for an educa- 
tional principle. All is well with one whose life is based 
on such a trust in God and his promises. 





THE publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL have issued 
another of their valuable lists of the ‘‘ 1,000 Best Books 
for School Libraries,” compiled with great care so as to 
include many books lately issued. The list 1s arranged 
topically, under American History, General History, 
Biography, Travels, Stories, Legends and Fairy Tales, 
Science, and Natural History. Under each topic the 
books are classified alphabetically by authors. Each 
book is fully described, and its retail price named. 
Liberal discounts are offered when purchases are made 
for school libraries. This list is one of the best and fullest 
ever published ; and will be of great use in any selection 
of books, whether for school or home. It meets a long 
felt need, that of a comprehensive catalogue of books 
suitable for the young. The list will be mailed on appli- 
cation. 





A COLLECTION of photographs may be used by the 
teacher, and be the source of much instruction and plea- 
sure, especially the views of mountains, sea-coasts and 
other natural objects. Some teachers procure books, 
and buying the photographs unmounted, paste them in 
the books ; thus the pictures become a permanent pos- 
session. Mr. W. K. Vickery, 108 Grant Avenue, San 
Francisco, has given much thought to preparing photo- 
graphs of California scenery, and selections are made 
from his collection by people in all parts of the world. 
He advertises to send teachers a catalogue free. Address 
him and select such as you can use. 





READ the article on ‘Centralized Teaching ;” it is 
good. 





THE report of Joseph C. Hendrix, president of the 
Brooklyn board of education, is an honor to its author 
and the city he represents. If we had enough like him 
to put at the head of all boards of education in our 
country, educational affairs would receive a mighty 
impetus. We expect to give his report a critical notice 
in the near future. 


A TERRIBLE SCHOOL PUNISHMENT. 








A district school near Middletown, Conn., has been 
the scene of a gross outrage, and its principal actor has 
been sued for damages and will be prosecuted in the 
criminal courts. Thomas Riley, 12 years old, called Tom 
for short ‘‘ cut up ;” the teacher told him to sit with the 
girls ; he wouldn’t sit with the girls ; so he was seized 
vi et armis by the teacher and made to sit with the girls : 
and he sat there! Now this forcible teacher is called be- 
fore the judicial authorities of the Nutmeg State to show 
cause why he should not be punished as his actions in 
this case deserve. As far as we can determine, a case of 
this kind has never been legally settled. The only ques- 
tion to be determined is whether the offense deserves so 
terrible a punishment. Mere “cutting up” might merit 
a flogging, or the ‘‘ cutter up” might be required to hold 
a heavy Bible at arm’s length for fifteen minutes, or he 
might be required to “hold a nail to the floor” in old 
Yankee fashion ; but, to be made to sit with the girls is 
an outrage. We trust that the justice will add to a 
heavy penalty an earnest lecture on the enormity of this 
offense: for the growing sense of manhood in young 
boys must not be crushed, and by being required to 
undergo degrading and unnatural punishments. This is 
only another phase of the question of the co-education of 
the sexes that the other day was decided by the officers 
of Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 





SPEAKING of the choice of Prof. Harrison E. Webster, 
of Rochester University, to be president of Union Col- 
lege, The Syracuse Journal recalls that during the 
troublous times a few years ago, when Union College 
was trying to get rid of an unpopular president, Prof. 
Webster, then occupying the chair of Natural History 
at Union, was the leader of the dissentients among the 
faculty, and it was in the interests of the college that, 
coincident with the departure of the then president, 
Prof. Webster accepted a call to Rochester. His loss to 
the college was most serious, and was deeply regretted 
by many of its most earnest friends, but for the sake of 
harmony the situation was acquiesced in. 





Tue University of Pennsylvania will break ground in 
the spring for a handsome library building which will 
cost $150,000. Of this amount $120,000 has already been 
raised, and the trustees expect soon to raise the remain- 
ing $30,000 for the building and $150,000 additional for 
an endowment. A movement is also under way to erect 
an alumni hall, to contain a large auditorium for the use 
of the students. 





THE authorities of Yale University have just annouced 
that Alexander Duncan, of London, England, has pre- 
sented Yale with $20,000, to be used for the best inter- 
ests of the University. No more satisfactory gift could 
be received by Yale justnow. The management can use 
the money for current expenses, and it will come in very 
handy. 





SEE notice of the California excursion on book page. 
A large number are planning to go. It is by far the 
cheapest and best excursion ever arranged for New 
York teachers. 

Supt. Dutton, of New Haven, has withdrawn from 


the position of State Manager for the Conn. party to the 
‘* National Educational Association,” at San Francisco, 


on account of the pressure of other duties, and Mr. G.°’ 


B. Hurd, Prin. of Winchester School, N. H., will act in 
his stead. 





GERMAN SUBJECTS MUST SPEAK GERMAN. 





In the Lower House of the Prussian Diet, Dr. Jazdevski 
interrogated the Government concerning the Ministerial 
order for the discontinuance of instruction in the Polish 
language in the national schools in Posen. He asked 
what political or educational objects the Government 
had in view in the execution of the order. 

Dr. Von Gossler, Minister of Public Instruction, ex- 
plained that the decree aimed at the making of Prussian 
subjects whose mother tongue was Polish acquainted 
with the German language, thus liberating them from 
their social and economic isolation, and enabling them 
to take a larger share in the affairs of Germany and of 
the world. 

This, in our opinionis right. American citizens must 
teach their children to speak English, and schools, paid 
for by public money must conform to the Government 
rule in this respect. 


COLONIAL COLLEGES. 


— 


Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 





1638 
1693 


Yale, New Haven, Conn. 1702 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 1746 
University of Philadelphia, Pa. 1749 
King’s, or Columbia, New York. N. Y. 1754 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1764 


Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H. 

Queen’s or Rutger’s, New Brunswick, N. J. 1770 

Hempden Sidney, Prince Edward county, Va. 1775 
—Cromer’s Historical Outlines. 


1769 





SHALL INAUGURATION DAY BE CHANGED? 





It has been reported in the daily press that the con- 
siderations which have induced the Senate to pass the 
Constitutional Amendment changing Inauguration Day 
from March 4 to April 30 are considerations of senti- 
ment. On that day in 1789 Washington took the oath 
as the first President of the United States. His second 
term began on March 4, however, and every President 
since 1793 has been inaugurated on that day. The 
Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution, which Senator 
Hoar proposed to change, was proposed as long ago as 





1803 and became a part of the fundamental law of the 
land in 1804. Even in view of the fact that the Federa) 
Government was first set in motion on April 30, it is not 
improbable that many Legislatures may object to alter- 
inga custom which has come down to us from the second 
President to the twenty-second. 





THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 





From 1870 to 1880 the actual increase in population 
was a trifle over 2 per cent yearly, besides immigration 
each year. In the two previous decades, after allowance 
for losses caused by the war, a slightly larger increase 
by excess of births over deaths appears, and this gradual- 
ly diminishing ratio may be applied to estimate the 
population since 1880. Allowing only 2 per cent increase 
each year, with the addition by immigration from other 
countries, the population July 30 of each year will be as 
follows : 


Population. Two per cent. Immigration. 
increase. 

June 30, 1880 50,155,783 1,003,115 669,431 
June 30, 1881 51,828,329 1,036,566 788,902 
June 30, 1882 53,653,887 1,073,077 603,322 
June 30, 1883 55,330,286 1,106,605 518,592 
June 30, 1884 56,955,433 1,139,109 395,346 
June 30, 1885 58,489,938 1,169,809 334,203 
June 30, 1886 59,993,940 1,199,878 490,109 
June 30, 1887 61,683 928 616,839 222,830 
January 1, 1888 62,523,597 





DR. JOHN BROWN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 





Dr. John Brown, author of “‘ Rab and his Friends,” 
says, ‘‘ A child begins by seeing bits of everything ; it 
knows in part—here a little, there a little; it makes up 
wholes out of its own littles, and is long in reaching the 
fulness of a whole ; and in this we are children all our 
lives in much. Children are long at seeing or at least 
of looking at what isabovethem. They like the ground, 
and its flowers and stones, its ‘‘red sodger?,” and lady- 
birds, and all its queer things; their world is about three 
feet high—and they are more often stooping than gazing 
up. I know I was past ten before I saw or cared to see 
the ceilings of the rooms in the manse at Biggar.” (In 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, where he was born.) 

So far Dr. John Brown got in the study of psychology 
by observation. It seemed to me to present such fine 
points for thought and study that it would be of general 
interest to teachers. M. M. 





ROGER ASCHAM, 


— 


1550, 


This man, who was schoolmaster to Queen Elizabeth 
was enlightened far beyond his age. He said : 

“ And it isa pity that commonly more care is had 
yea, and that among very wise men, to find out rather 
a cunning man for their horse, than a cunning man for 
their children. For to the one they will gladly give a 
stipend of two hundred crowns by the year, and loth to 
offer the other two hundred shillings. God, that sitteth 
in heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, and reward- 
eth their liberality as it should. For he suffereth them 
to have tame and well-ordered horses, but wild and 
unfortunate children, and therefore in the end they find 
more pleasure in their horse than comfort in their 
children.” 





HOW A VASSAR GIRL EARNED MONEY. 





A Vassar girl tells, in a New York paper, of the curious 
ways in which some of the poorer students at that insti- 
tution earn their }ocket money. ‘‘Some of the girls 
who come up to Vassar,” she says, “‘ are as helpless as 
babes.” They are the daughters of millionaires, and 
never brushed their own hair or sewed a button on their 
boots in their lives. They are only tooglad to have some 
one do those things for them, and that is how the poorer 
girls make pocket money. Last year a pretty blue eyed 
girl came to college, and stated during the first week that 
her tuition and board were paid by a kind relative, but 
every penny for dress, car fare, and the thousand and 
one little incidentals she must earn herself.” 

Soon after her arrival the following annoucement ap- 
peared on her door : 

Gloves and shoes neatly mended for 10 cents each. 

Breakfast brought up for 10 cents. 

Hair brushed each night for 25 cents a week. 

Beds made up at 10 cents a week. 


‘ That little freshman made just $150 the first year,’ 


r spect each other’s judgments. 





continues the account, ‘‘ and that paid all her expenses 
and a good part of her tuition fees.” 





RECOGNIZING NORMAL SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 





A correspondent aiks, ‘‘How many states indorse 
or recognize the diplomas of the state nérmal schools of 
Pennsylvania?” None as far as we know. If we are 
mistaken we would like to be corrected. A few years 
ago, it was reported that the city superintendent of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., schools said he ‘‘would take a certifi- 
cate from no school, college or university and that if the 
angel Gabriel himself asked for a situation in his schools 
he would examine him.” Now we think it is about time 
this nonsense is stopped. We wouldn’t recognize the 
old doctrine of states rights before the Civil War,and we 
have steadily refused to recognize it since, but we con- 
tend for it most earnestly in education. No sooner does 
the average city superintendent get into power, than he 
imagines himself divinely commissioned to examine 
everybody he can get within his power. He asks all 
sorts of questions he can exhume from examination 
question books, on all sorts of subjects and sits as a 
judge on their correctness, while he himself could not 
answer one in twenty of them correctly, if he was sub- 
jected to the same conditions he places upon his appli- 
cants. All this is manifestly wrong. The royal right 
of examining should be abridged, and respectable states 
should respect other respectable states. We shall never 
get a profession of teaching so long as we refuse to re- 
If it should be found 
that state officials are sending out worthless material 
into the world, that state should be boycotted until it 
institutes a reformation. 





AN APPROPRIATE MONUMENT. 





There is a grim monument erected in the Atchison, 
Kan., public cemetery placed there by Mrs. Richard 
Harris, who still resides in the city with her two chil- 
dren, and who seems to have made the peculiar death of 
her husband a lesson to all young men who might visit 
the place of burial. The monument, as described by a 
correspondent, is a dull-red granite shafi, broad at the 
base and tapering toward the top, and stands on a slope 
some fifty feet back from the main road.- The image of 
a snake, about as large as a man’s arm, is wound around 
it from the base to the apex. On the four sides of the 
pedestal is engraven, in large plain letters, this inscrip- 
tion : , 

RICHARD HARRIS, 
Died February 13, 1887, 
of Delirium Tremens, 
Aged 41 Years, 





BREATHING. 





In a recent examination in Miss Morris’ school, Brook- 
lyn, the subject of “‘ Breathing” was given out. The 
result was curious, yet not different from what was to 
be expected. Some of the answers were as well worth 
quoting as those which went to make up that very funny 
book Mark Twain so humorously reviewed, For in- 
stance : 

[f we could not breathe we should not be able to live, so there- 


fore, we are taught to breathe so that there might be somebody 
living. 


Breathing is something we cannot do without. 
we have to do all our life. 


If we were to live without breathing we could not do it. 
one of the most important things we have to depend on. 

We have to breathe every day we live if we want to live. 

Breathing is a substance which we cannot see. We may hear it 


in many cases. We breathe by the air going down our wind- 
pipe. 


Those men who drink liquors always have bad breath. 
your breath is gone you stop going. 


I think breathing is one of the most chiefly things we have to 
depend on. Nuvu one, neither man nor beast, can live without 
breathing. 


If yeu are careful and go out and get fresh air you will grow 
to be a healthy man like Henry Ward Beecher was. 


Some people at night breathe very hard and lowed. 
Breathing is the art of taking in pure air. 
I don’t know what we would do if we could not breathe. 


An observer said that in a very large number of the 
compositions it became apparent, even when very little 
was said, that the youngsters had a very well defined 
notion of the necessity of breathing pure air. One lad 
brings this point home very forcibly. Hesays: “ Air 
once breathed is unfit to breathe again. In some places 
the air is not fresh. The air is not healthy in a good 
many school-rooms. The windows are closed and all the 
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children breathe the same air.” Even had the experi- 
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ment been carried no further it is obvious that the 
scholars had been made to think upon a subject of the 
most vital importance to them. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL LAWS. 


The consolidated school act of 1864, as amended, and 
other general school laws now in force, together with ap- 
peals and acts relating to the various cities and towns, 
etc., are issued in a closely printed volume of 1028 pages, 
forming a valuable book of reference, for those who are 
called upon to pass upon questions relative to the admin- 
istration of the public school system of New York State. 
Part 1 contains the laws defining the duties and powers 
of the state superintendent and other officers, provisions 
in regard to the state moneys, trusts, etc. ; school dis- 
tricts, meetings, qualification of school officers, assess- 
ment of district taxes, school district libraries, union 
free schools, teachers’ institutes, miscellaneous provis- 
ions, act for a general vaccination, taxation of stock- 
holders of banks, compulsory education act, holidays, re~ 
lief of school districts, election of officers, women as 
school trustees, dissolution of union free school districts, 
instruction of common school teachers, relief of non-res- 
ident taxpayers, employment and pay of teachers, code 
of public instruction, etc. 

In Part II are specified the cases in which appeal may 
be made to the state superintendent, and his powers in 
such cases are given. The right of appeal to the school 
department was first given in 1822. It has since re- 
mained with the head of the department, except for the 
short period from 1841 to 1847, during which appeals 
were in the first instance brought to the county superin- 
tendents, from whose decisions an appeal could be 
brought to the state superintendent. The school com- 
missioner is given power to take affidavits, and adminis- 
ter oaths in all matters pretaining to common schools ; 
but without charge or fee ; and, under the direction of 
the superintendent of public instruction, to take and re- 
port to him the testimony in any case of appeal. Then 
follow chapters and sections relating to institutions for 
the blind, and for the deaf and dumb, school houses and 
appendages, sites, supervisors, teachers, state normal 
schools, American Museum of Natural History, Cor- 
nell University, and many others. In Part IV, will be 
found a digest of the decisions of the state superinten- 
dents on cases that have been brought to their atten- 
tion from time to time. Then come special acts relat- 
ing to cities and towns of the state beginning with 
Albany, and continuing in alphabetical order. At the 
close is a list which is supposed to contain titles of all the 
acts relating to schools and education, passed by the leg- 
islature of New York. The matter has been well classi- 
fied and arranged, so that the acts are on any subject on 
which information is desired, can be found without dif- 
ficulty. By consulting it frequently, when in doubt in 
regard to the law, school officers and others may avoid 
the mistakes which are so frequently made, and by 
knowing their powers and duties may increase the effi- 
ciency of the school system. 





THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The addresses and proceedings of the National Educa- 
tional Association held in Chicago in July last make a 
substantial volume of 829 pages. Those who were fortu- 
nate enough to be present at this grand convention of 
educators will be glad to refresh their memories from its 
pages, while others who were unable to attend will peruse 
it with pleasure and profit. The price of the book is $2 
but that is cheap considering the character of the matter 
contained in the volume. There is no doubt the demand 
will equal if not exceed the supply, so that it would be 
well for those who want the book to make early applica- 
tions for it. The topics treated are varied, embracing all 
grades of educational work from the kindergarten to the 
university, discussed by over a hundred able and enthu- 
siastic men and women from all parts of the country. 
The fact that the meeting of the association occurred on 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the adoption of the 
ordinance of 1787 gives this publication an historic value 
and interest which it could not otherwise have possessed. 

The volume contains the constitution of the association, 
the act of incorporation,a calendar of meetings since the 
organization at Philadelphia in 1857 with the officers for 
each year, a list of life members, the officers for ’87 and 
’88, perpetual memberships, proceedings of the business 
sessions of the association, minutes of the board of direc- 
tors ; special reports, resolutions and communications ; 
addresses, papers, and discussions, annual memberships, 


appendix with comments of the Chicago press, together 
with numerous reports, etc. 

The greater portion of the book of course is taken up 
with the papers and discussions under the heads of 
kindergarten and elementary, secondary, higher, normal, 
superintendence, industrial, art, music. These treat of 
most of the prominent educational questions of the day, 
not from a theoretical standpoint merely, but from a 
practical point of view. They contain the best thoughts 
of the ablest among the great army of educators, and 
where there is so much that is good we must refrain from 
special mention. The volume contains an excellent in- 
dex which adds much to its value. 

The officers of the association deserve credit for their 
efforts in making the meeting a success. President 
Sheldon, whose connection with the association has been 
a long and active one, dating from its inception, displayed 
his usual activity and energy and he has reason to look 
back with pride on his work, in connection with this 
meeting. Credit is also due to Secretary Canfield who 
was indefatigable in the work of preparing this volume, 
and its completeness and excellent arrangement are suf- 
ficient evidence of his success. Only those who have en- 
gaged in the preparation of such a volume for the press 
can appreciate the vast amount of labor connected with 


such an undertaking. 





A PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY.* 





The Board of Public Education of Philadelphia is 
the first to collect a pedagogical library in connection 
with its administration of school affairs. Its cata- 
logue is before us, edited by Supt. James MacAllister of 
that city, and shows that during the four years, during 
which he has been at work, he has had time to doa 
good deal in addition to the administration of school 
affairs. The book is well printed and bound, and quite 
free from mistakes. This is the second contribution to 
bibliography issued from the American press. Now 
we need a complete index to all articles of value on ed- 
ucation from periodical literature. A beginning has 
been attempted here ; but it could have been much ex- 
tended with great profit. Students of education are 
coming more and more to value current school litera- 
ure, and carefully preserve educational papers. Among 
the omissionsin this volume, we notice Cyclopedia Brit- 
annica, invaluable to the student of the philosophy of 
education, Lewis’ Biographical History of Philosophy, 
Our Temperaments by Alexander Stewart; Hecker’s 
Scientific Basis of Education, THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly,and the first ten years of the 
Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann. This 
last periodical contains the only complete history of edu- 
cational progress in this country, from 1838-1849. This 
list could be much extended but since this library is 
professedly only a commencement, we resist the tempta- 
tion to extend the enumeration. Mr. MacAllister states 
that among his books are found but few German authors, 
and we wonder since he confesses the German is rich in 
pedagogical works. It is true that some, not by any 
means all, of the works of the German educators are ac- 
cessible to English readers, but this does not excuse the 
deficiency ; in his apology for his preference for French 
writers, he confesses that they have borrowed from the 
Germans, and this is all the more an argument why he 
should have given Philadelphia teachers the opportunity 
of going to original sources. 

We wish notes had been more freely added. The in- 
experienced teacher is unable to decide what is really 
good, for an excellent title often prefaces a book una- 
vailable to the beginning student. It is of great impor- 
tance that there should be some reliable guide book just 
now before the public. Dr. J. Stanley Hall, has com- 
menced this work, but even so severe a critic as he fails 
sometimes to speak his whole mind concerning certain 
books he names. We hope that within a short time the 
Philadelphia school board will enlarge their library so 
as to include all books on education published in the en- 
tire world. This should comprise bound volumes of ed- 
ucational papers, and complete sets of school reports, 
from all towns, cities, states, and countries. Such a 
library would be invaluable to the future student of 
pedagogy. Since so earnest a man as Supt. MacAllister 
has taken hold of this matter, we are certain he will 
push it to a successful completion, and establish a 
library of pedagogy of national character. 


*CATALOGUE OF THE PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE,in the office of the Superintendant of Public Schools. 
Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, With Bibliographi- 
cal Notes and References. By James MacAllister, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools. Printed by order of the Board. 184 
pages. 





STANDARDS OF PRONUNCIATION. 


—— 


By Prof. F. V. N. Painter, Roanoke College, Va. 

It is not commonly recognized that we. have no abso 
lute standard of pronunciation. Most people who pay 
attention to orthoepy accept Webster or Worcester or 
some English lexicographer as an authority, and are apt 
to look on any deviation from their standard as a mis- 
take. The Hon. Henry A. Wise, the old man eloquent 
of Virginia, zealously adhered to an English standard. 
When I ventured to remark that Webster sanctioned a 
pronounciation he was criticising, the reply came quick 
as lightning, ‘‘ What the d——1 did Webster know about 
the English language?” That it is an error to recognize 
an absolute standard of pronunciation is shown by the 
fact that no two orthoepists entirely agree. A careful 
examination and comparison of our leading dictionaries 
is apt to abate orthoepical bigotry—a feeling that is by no 
means uncommon. 

We should not be surprised at the want of a perfect 
standard of pronunciation. According to the well-known 
statement of Horace in the Ars Poetica, usage is the law 
of language. What Campbell has said of grammar may 
be said with equal justice of dictionaries ; but it is not 
the business of a dictionary, as some critics seem pre- 
posterously to imagine, to give law to pronunciation. 
The dictionary simply records facts as determined by 
usage; it registers, but does not make the laws of 
orthoepy. 

It is a fact that good usage is not everywhere the same. 
A satisfactory explanation may be found, perhaps, in 
climate, antecedents, and culture; but certainly there 
are noteworthy differences between the pronunciation in 
America, and that in England. Many words are not 
pronounced alike in different parts of our own country. 
In view of these facts, it is possible for different pronun- 
ciations to receive the sanction of good usage—a truth 
that finds recognition, to some degree, in our leading 
dictionaries. But hitherto, owing to the bias or incom- 
plete information of our lexicographers, all the pronun- 
ciations authorized by reputable usage, have not been 
recorded in any one dictionary. 

Whether the English language is pronounced more 
correctly in this country than in England may be open to 
discussion. It is the opinion of Prof. Marsh that while 
our language is written with greater propriety in Eng- 
land, it is pronounced better in America—an anomaly 
which he explains by the more general diffusion of know- 
ledge in this country. The correctness of this opinion is 
strikingly confirmed by a comparison of Stormouth’s 
with Webster’s or Worcester’s dictionary. The American 
lexicographers recognize many niceties or refinements of 
pronunciation which the Englishman entirely ignores. 
For example, Stormouth recognizes only four sounds of 
a; but in so doing he authorizes some remarkable pro- 
nunciations that are wholly at variance with good usage 
in this country. To borrow an expression from Mark 
Twain, could any one rise to the dignity of feeling in- 
sulted if told that he was (a as in hat) an dss ? 

A recent comparison of Stormouth with Webster and 
Worcester suggested the foregoing remarks and supplied 
a large number of illustrations. Whatever may be the 
usage in England, we do not say in this country there (e 
as in they), chair, hair (a long), nor do we call one’s 
father or mother a pdrent (a long.) The young 
man in a store is not, as Stormouth says and Wor- 
cester prefers, a clerk (clark), but simply a clerk. 
The fruit that Stormouth and Worcester call bandna 
(a long), Webster calls bandna (a Italian), while a 
good many people in the South say bandna (a interme. 
diate). The tsolated (i short) examples here given Stor- 
mouth calls isolated (i long), The organ without which 
these words could not be pronounced at all Stormouth 
(and Worcester half agrees with him) calls the larnyzx (a 
long). Webster says mancetiver (ma-nii'-ver) but Stor- 
mouth and Worcester pronounce it ma-noo-ver. While 
Stormouth says or-tho'-e-py, Webster and Worcester 
agree in placing the accent on the first syllable. Stor- 
mouth says rather (a Italian) which is certainly a rare 
(Stormouth) pronunciation in this country. Stormouth 
and Worcester call an eating-house a restaurant 
(rés-to-rdng), but Webster thinks—and a great many peo- 
ple agree with him—that the name is naturalized almost 
enough to be pronounced rés-tau-rdnt. Stormouth pro- 
nounces according to the orthography sac'-ri-fice, but 
Webster and Worcester agree in saying sdc'-ri-fize. 
Webster and Worcester regularly make u long after the 
letter 1, as lii' -na-tic, dt-lite ; but Stormouth says in agree_ 
ment with extensive usage in.AmericaJoo'-na-tic, di-loot , 
There is some satisfaction, too, in knowing that Stor- 
mouth, in oppositon to Webster’s and. Worcester’s squa, 
‘or, pronounces squalor (a Italian). Stormouth, Webster- 
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and Worcester, all agree in saying acoustic (a-kiw-stik) 
and bron-chi'-tis (i long) while a majority perhaps, of 
educated people continue to say a-koo'-stik and bron- 
chee-tis. 

When authorities differ what is the inquirer to do? 
Asa rule we should no doubt follow recognized stan- 
dards so far as they agree ; but when they differ, perhaps 
the wisest plan is to follow reputable usage in the section 
in which we live. In all cases, while we train the vocal 
organs to distinct utterance, and broaden our general 
culture, everything that is affected and pedantic should 
be avoided. In striving to pronounce correctly, let us 
not forget that there is such a thing as painful precision. 
What is overdone is not well done. 





ARTISTS OR ARTISANS, WHICH? 


By Cou. F. W. PARKER. 


I put all teachers in this category. The greatest work 
of women is to teach children, and it is also the highest 
work of man, her first assistant. That man should 
work is often called the greatest curse, but it is his 
greatest blessing. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ARTISTS AND ARTISANS. 

There are two kinds of workers ; one kind reproduces 
what he sees, a shoe, house, etc. If he produces the 
exact pattern he is cailed a good workman. This is an 
artisan. Another worker is he who does not produce after 
a pattern, but from thought makes a new combination. 
He is an artist. The artisan produces after a pattern. 
The artist produces after thought. 

The artist has caused the great changes in the world ; 
he has led its progress. The artisan learns his trade in 
from four to seven years of hard work, learning to be a 
pattern worker, and his natural tendency is to make 
patterns ; he is a conservative by habit; he feels that 
any advance which causes him to relearn his trade is in 
his way, hence he opposes progress. He says those 
improvements take the bread out of the mouths of his 
children, and he is right fora little time, but wrong 
after all. 

There are ministers who are artisans and also doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, etc., etc., who preach, doctor, prac- 
tice and teach mechanically—merely by books, not by 
principles. 

Tae artist like Galileo, discovers truth, but the artisan 
priest stands up and says, “Sir, you are wrong.” The 
artisan who works after patterns in all departments of 
mechanism, morals, and mind, is conservative. The 
artist, who works by discovery of new truth and new 
combinations and applications is aggressive, and moves 
the world along. 

Teachers are both artisans and artists. Those who 
teach according to books and forms for examinations 
are artisans ; they work after patterns, and run in ruts, 
Those who think, who study the mind, the mental 
growth of children and learn how to help that growth, 
who make new discoveries in mental methods, and make 
new combinations, and applications, are artists. Every 
teacher should be, and every one can be, an artist to 
a greater extent, by making the effort. 

Horace Manu was an exampls of a great teacher 
artist. Iclass him with Abraham Lincoln, and I can 
place him no higher than that. He devoted to his pro- 
fession talent that would have been great in any calling. 
He traveled all over Europe, looked into all the schools, 
came back and said, ‘‘ Wecan do better. We 


Must not FLOG so Muca.” 


That was the key note of a memorable reform. He also 
insistsed that we must not use the spelling-b-ok—or 
text-books of any sort, so much. That was another 
greatreform. He insisted on studying the child mind 
and aiding it in the line of its development. That was 
right ; in 1787 Webster’s blue backed spelling-book was 
published, and though at first rejected, it wrought a 
great revolution. Yet it was used too much. The A, 
B, C.’s should not be taught as’of old nor should the 
epelling-book. 
Our SCHOOL SyYsTEM. 


The common school system of the United States is 
an inspiration from God. 

It says we will give every child the chance to work out 
God's design—the working out of character, for that is 
God’s design—so that he can become the best possible 
that is in him. 

The common school gives that chance. One of the 
greatest factors in the common schools is the social 
relation. Had the North and South known each other 
you could not have dragged them to war. The great 
power of the common school is this social intercourse, 


Yes, and the girls and boys should be edutated together ; 
it is a crime to keep them apart half their lives and then 
bring them together. The mother should be educated 
as well as the father. Our nation is now in more dan- 
ger from ignorance than it was from rebellion in ’61. 
Had England 200 years ago given Ireland free schools 
there would be no trouble with her now. 


CHARACTER IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Iv’s character we must make in our schools; we will 
save millions of dollars by putting time and money into 
character. We must search for truth, for divine laws 
in humanity ; they have not all been discovered. I fully 
believe that the millennium will come, not by any creed 
or cathecism, but by the discovery and application of 
truth. I hope you have kindergartens in this city, for 
they are a great power in shaping character. 

Many of the teachers of former times had that which 
is the greatest of all forces, and that is love. To under- 
stand and apply the truth to pupils of all ages, that is 
to teach. To understand how to do it, that is to study, 
is to be an ar.ist. Methods are dangerous, for they lead 
simply to forms, and to follow forms is to be an imita- 
tor. Manyachild is dullin school, who will far outstrip 
those who seem brighter ; the slower one will get at the 
principle, the seemingly bright one may only glide over 
thesurface. Speed is no test of ability in children. 

Examinations are of little use; they do not show 
mental power. The results of the prize system are 
selfishness, superficiality, incompetency, and corruption 
that reaches into all departments of life, Imbuing a 
child with a love of the truth for its value and beauty, 
for the pleasure it gives, is the only proper method, the 
only proper reward. 





A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE FIRST UNITFI 
STATES CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


To be used as a review exercise. 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Congress of delegates to resist the Stamp Act. 
Declaration of Rights. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Articles of Confederation adopted. 
Constitution adopted. 


FACTS. 


The first Continental Congress at Philadelphia preparéd 
the Declaration of Rights. 

The second Continental Congress declared the united 
colonies independent. 

The Continental Congress was the national government 
until the Articles of Confederation were adopted. (March 
2, 1781.) 

The United States was governed by the Articles of Con- 
federation until the first Congress met, March 4, 1789; 
George Washington was inaugarated President, April 30, 
following. 

The Articles of Confederation did not give sufficient 
power to the general government. 

A regularly constituted Constitutional Convention met 
at Philadelphia, May 14, 1778, and framed the present 
constitution. It was ratified June 21, 1788. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE CONFEDERATION. 


As soon as the colonies cut the rope that bound them 
to Great Britain, the urgent necessity for some form of 
local government was felt. 

Their charters and grants from the king had been abro- 
gated, but something had to take their place. The colo- 
nists, fearing to exchange the yoke of foreign tyranny 
for a yoke of domestic burden, tried to avoid the latter by 
framing constitutions of their own. 

Massachusetts, under the guidance of John and Samuel 
Adams, led the way; the others followed its example. 
These constitutions were, however, weak and insufficient. 

Finally the people of allthe states recognized the prime 
importance of establishing a united government of some 
kind. The idea of a colonial union, suggested by Frank- 
lin, was tried, and a scheme of ccnfederation drawn up, 
but its limitations only served to show Congress its hope- 
less impotency. For ten years it struggled along in the 
attempt to exercise the office of a National Legislature, 
but the spectacle of its weakness became clearer and 
clearer, until when an armed rebellion threatened its life 
the people rose to a sense of their peril. 

On the whole, this experiment of feeble governments 
was a fortunate one. Their evils were so glaring as to 
teach the people that the price of social order and com- 
mercial prosperity was the formation of a strong central 
government armed with authority. 

New York dealt the death-blow to the old confedera- 


1765. 
1774. 
1776. 
1781. 
1788. 





tion, by adopting a.paper setting forth the weaknesses 
of Congress, Virginia promptly acted upon this hint and 
summoned a convention for the purpose of laying the 
subject of a tariff before the states. This was the vital 
issue. The convention met and deliberated, but being 
attended by delegates from only five of the states, it 
failed to accomplish its original purpose. Its meeting, 
however, was by no means barren of result, for it agi- 
tated the subject of a revision of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation and invited the states to appoint commissioners to 
meet in Philadelphia in May, 1787, for that purpose. 
The New York Congressional delegation moved a resolu- 
tion in Congress recommending the state to take that ac- 
tion. This resolution passed, and in pursuance to it the 
Constitutional Convention was finally assembled. 


THE CONVENTION ASSEMBLED. 


Every really eminent constitutional authority available 
to the people was sent to the convention. 

It was as great a body‘of patriots as ever gathered to- 
gether to promote the welfare of any nation. They were 
not novices. (They were men distinguished for their 
talents; for experience, for learning and for public ser- 
vices.) From Virginia came Washington and Madison, 
from Massachusetts came Rufus King and Elbridge 
Gerry. Deleware sent George Read and Gunning Bedford, 
together with John Dickinson. Roger Sherman and 
Oliver Ellsworth were sent from Connecticut, Hugh 
Williamson from North Carolina, and John Rutledge, 
Charles C. Pinckney and Charles Pinckney from South 
Carolina. At the head of the Pennsylvania delegation 
stood Benjamin Franklin, then eighty-one years of age, 
happy in the just hope that he should yet live to see the 
realization of his long cherished plan. Associated with 
him were Robert Morris, Gouverneur Morris, Jared 
Ingersoll, and James Wilson. Jefferson was abroad at the 
time, and, whatever may have been lost by reason of his 
devoted patriotism and signal ability, it is probably most 
fortunate that he was away. The presence of a mind so 
imbued with democratic principles, so uncompromising 
and forceful, might have caused the withdrawal of that 
conservative body of statesmen whose support was essen- 
tial to the ratification of the convention’s work and who 
were held in check almost wholly by the personal influ- 
ence of Washington. Even he sometimes grew despond- 
ent, but this feeling was happily dispelled in time. The 
spirit of patriotism that pervaded the assembly brought 
about a more harmonious sentiment. The trouble then 
was the same trouble which made itself felt at intervals 
from the days of the Confederation down to the days of 
Lincoln and Grant, and which was finally buried at 
Gettysburg and Appomattox. The forces arrayed against 
each other in the old State House in Independence Square 
were the same forces that clinched almost a century 
later in mortal conflict—the forces of Nationalism and 
State’s Rights. 

ITS WORK. 


The convention did not settle down to work until the 
end of May, and it soon became absorbed in a discussion 
as to its proper province. This was only the question of 
State’s Rights in another form. A majority of the com- 
missioners were in favor of establishing an independent 
supreme Federal Government, but the opponents of this 
policy were not weak in votes if they were in numbers. 
The larger states had sent more numerous delegations 
than their smaller sisters, but as each state had only one 
vote, they all consequently met upon an equal plane. 
The larger states, Massachusetts, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
the Carolinas and Georgia, were all in favor of the Na- 
tional plan. The smaller ones composed the State's 
Rights party. It is curious enough that the Federal plan 
originated with the delegation from the very state which, 
eighty years later, became the seat of a rebellious organ- 
ization conspiring to annul the magnificent system first 
promulgated by its own enlightened statesmen. This 
plan proposed a National Legislature to consist of two 
branches, the first to be chosen by the people, the second 
from candidates proposed by the State Legislatures; a 
National Executive and a National judiciary and a 
“council of revision” consisting of both of these, who 
should be entrusted with a veto power over acts of both 
National and State Legislatures. This scheme raised an 
immediate protest from the smaller states, who claimed 
that the convention was called to amend the Articles of 
Confederation, not to develop an entirely new system. 
The answer was an offer to submit the final result of the 
convention first to Congress and then to conventions 
chosen by the people of each state especially for its con- 
sideration. 

Washington, as the presiding officer, never spoke and 
rarely indicated his opinions, but his influence as that of 





the man whom every one, even at that time, regarded as 
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the probable head of whatever government was finally 
adopted, naturally made itself felt and undoubtedly 
brought about that harmonius and conciliatory spirit 
which eventually enabled the assembly to accept those 
compromises that averted an oft-impending and stormy 
dissolution. 

Early in the sessions Hamilton made a great speech. 
Its delivery occupied an entire day, and it was warmly 
praised by everybody and supported by none. He pro- 
posed an hereditary monarchy formed upon the basis of 
the English system, but the plan was entirely without in- 
dorsement. 

The slavery question became a fruitful source of peril, 
and discussions of it caused the Southern delegates to be- 
come pretty augry. The result was another compromise 
which gave the South the benefit of an enumeration of 
the slaves as a basis of its representation, and gave the 
North the unrestricted Congressional right to enact nav- 
igation laws and impose duties on imports. 

In the final adjustment of the countless schemes before 
the convention, it determined the functions and powers 
of the Government before settling its precise constitution. 
The range of the authority of Congress was disposed of 
before determining how it should beelected. The duties 
of the Executive were described before determining 
whether it should be constructed, ‘‘ like Cerberus, three 
gentleman in one,” or singly. But at last the work was 
felt to be done. It is ‘‘a plan of accommodation.” said 
Hamilton, ‘‘ but its establishment in times of profound 
peace by the voluntary consent of a whole people is a 
prodigy of patriotism.” ‘While the last members were 
affixing their signatures to it, Franklin rose and pointing 
to a painting back of Washington’s chair, representing 
the sun just poised above the horizon, said: ‘‘ Your Ex- 
cellency, often and often in the course of these sessions 
and the vicissitude of my hopes and fears as to their 
issue, I have looked at that sun behind your chair, with- 
out being able to tell whether it was rising or setting ; 
but now, at length, I have the happiness to know that it 
is a rising and not a setting sun.” It is to celebrate the 
rising of this sun, which has now climbed to its meridian 
splendor and remains there fixed and refulgent, that 
millions of people have gathered upon the historic ground 
where its first faint beams were seen. 


WHAT IS CULTURE? 





By Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. 


I have often tried to find a definition for it, and failed ; 
but Mr. Matthew Arnold has described it by two sym- 
bols, likening it to “sweetness and light,’ and if you 
look into the matter, I think you will find that these 
terms supply us with the best test by which to decide 
the question who is cultivated as well as instructed, or 
even learned, and whois not. Let us take sweetness 
fiist, and ask in what sweetness applied to a mental 
quality consists? It will be best explained, perhaps, by 
its opposites. It must exclude dryness, pedantiy, 
priggishness. It must have the power, similar to that 
possessed by sweet substances, of diffusing its sweetness 
and imparting its own quality to all it touches. The 
uncultivated mind, like the uncultivated fruit, is crude 
and apt to set our mental teeth on edge. It may be 
vigorous, it may absorb all the food of knowledge pre- 
sented to it, but, without the me!lowing, assimilating 
influence of cultivation, involving time and direction of 
effort to that object, it will never ripen into sweetness, 
Then, again, what is the light which must be added to 
the sweetness? The answer which immediately occurs 
is, knowledge ; but we shall see its insufficiency when 
we remember that the first attribute of light is, as in the 
case of sweetness, the power of diffusion; and how 
many people could be cited—your own memory must 
supply each of you with instances—who possess knowl- 
edge, some of them very vast knowledge, in whom, 
nevertheless, this diffusive quality of light is 
absolutely wanting. They may be compared to a man 
carrying a dark lantern, which gives a brilliant light to 
the bearer of it within the limits he wishes to survey, 
but sheds no ray outside. Light, as one of the symbols 
of culture, must be the very antithesis of this narrow- 
ness of use. Diffusion over the whole field of our 
knowledge, enabling us to see and make visible to others 
that supremely important element of it,—the relations 
between its several parts, the proportion they rightly 
bear to each other, the bearing of each truth upon other 
truths, and of all upon the problems of thought and con- 
duct,--only diffusion such as this is light in the sense 
of culture. 

CAN IT BE OBTAINED IN THE SCHOOLS? 


The mere enumeration of these constituents of cul- 


ture must suffice to prove that no boy or girl starting 
in life with only the intellectual outfit of school, let 
the child’s abilities be ever so great and the school ever so 
admirable, can possibly possess it. Time, and the larger 
intellectual and moral horizon it enables us to attain, is 
one indispensable condition of it. The others are the 
desire for sweetness and light, the inward disposition of 
the mind. Nordo I pretend that the mere contin- 
uance, by college education, of the beginning made at 
school, even with those dispositions, will suffice to form 
completely cultivated men and women. It is only one 
step more,—I should rather say, it is one great oppor- 
tunity the more,—towards attaining cultivation ; which 
is a life-long process ; for, taken in its highest, widest 
sense, it is the cultivation, the careful development, of 
the human, i.e , the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
life within us, as contradistinguished from the lower, 
physical life we share with the lower animals ; and that 
process, begun here, will find no end, I believe and 
thank God for it, through the eternal hereafter.— 
London Journal of Education. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS.—IV., 
By Joun F. WOODHULL, State Normal School, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL CHANGES, 


In the last paper we were considering some examples 
of chemical changes where two solids united to form a 
gas, and where two gases united to form a solid. 

In this paper we shall begin with an experiment in 
which, by a chemical change, two liquids will suddenly 
be converted into a solid. 

Procure some calcium chloride. (If your druggist does 
not keep it, he may send for it, and it ought not to be at 
all expensive.) Dissolve as much as possible of this in a 
little water, say a test-tube one third full. Shake it well 
and give it plenty of time to dissolve so that the solution 
may be concentrated. 

In another test-tube make a mixture of sulphuric acid 
and water—equal parts of each. Let this test-tube be 
about one third full. Pour the contents of this test-tube 
quickly into the former. Shake a little and all the liquid 
will suddenly be transformed into a solid which is noth- 
ing more nor less than ‘plaster of Paris.’ It should 
‘*set” in the tube so completely that the tube may be in- 
verted without losing any of its contents. 

Examine this and see how unlike it is to either of the 
substances with which we started. 

Consider how very soluble the calcium chloride was. 
Try the solubility of this. 

Take some carpenter’s chalk, (blackboard crayon is not 
chalk) put it into some dilute hydrochloric acid in a test- 
tube. While the gasis rising abundantly plunge a lighted 
match into the mouth of the tube. Notice how quickly 
it is extinguished. This gas is carbon dioxide, and is the 
result of a chemical change among the elements of the 
chalk and the hydrochloric acid. 

Allow the process to go on until the chalk is entirely 
used up. Then pour the contents of the tube into an 
open glass or porcelain dish and warm until all the liquid 
has evaporated. Examine the white solid which is left 
behind. Notice how unlike it is to the chalk with which 
we started. Consider how insoluble chalk is: try the 
solubility of this. It is calcium chloride such as was 
used in the last experiment, and is the result of a chem- 
ical change between the elements of the chalk and the 
hydrochloric acid. 

We put chalk and hydrochloric acid together and ob- 
tained from them as a result of the chemical changes, 
carbon dioxide and calcium chloride. 

Make some lime water in a bottle by putting a little 
lime into water, shaking it and letting it stand until it is 
settled. Then pour off a little of the clear liquid (which 
is water with a very little lime dissolved in it) into a test- 
tube and bring the mouth of the test-tube in which hy- 
drochloric acid is acting upon chalk, over this. The car- 
bon dioxide is heavy and will fall into the tube contain- 
ing lime water. Shake and let it absorb the gas—con- 
tinue this until the lime water becomes quite milky. This 
is the way in which lime water will detect ‘the presence 





of carbon dioxide, The milkiness is caused by an insol- 


uble substance being formed which will gradually settle 
to the bottom as a white powder. It is chalk. 

Carbon when burned unites with the oxygen of the air 
and forms carbon dioxide, which gas arises from all 
forms of combustion because all our fuels contain carbon. 
When organic things decay their carbon unites with the 
oxygen of the air toform carbon dioxide. Insome future 
paper we shall find out what is the origin of the carbon 
dioxide from the lungs. 

Chemical changes still more wonderful than all these 
are constantly going on in the body, and by them various 
food stuffs are changed into body tissue. 

A convenient way of expressing what happens in the 
case of such chemical changes as the above is by using 
equations somewhat as follows : 

Calcium Chloride+Sulphuric Acid=‘ Plaster of Par- 
is”—Hydrochloric Acid. (Some hydrochloric acid was 
formed in this experiment and was absorbed in the 
‘* plaster of Paris.” It may readily be detected by its 
odor if we heat some of the “‘ plaster of Paris” obtained 
in the above experiment.) 

Chalk-+-Hydrochloric Acid=Calcium Chloride+Car- 
bonic Acid+ Water. 

(Some water was formed in this experiment. 
or bits of shells may be substituted for chalk.) 

Carbonic Acid+Lime Water=Chalk-+ Water.* 

Inasmuch as we have occasion to 
use Carbonic Acid frequently in our 
experiments in school, it may be 
best to give in this place, directions 
for making a simple piece of appar- 
atus for generating the gas ; appar- 
atus for generating Carbonic Acid, 
Hydrogen and other gases. 

Take a wide-mouthed bottle. For 
a small piece of apparatus, a horse- 
radish bottle or a 40z. Sulphate of 

: Quinia bottle will answer the pur- 
pose well. Take a test-tube which shall be at least as long 
as the bottle. Hold the bottomin a flame until it gets 
quite soft ; and then, while keeping it still in the flame, 
close the mouth over the upper end and blow hard. A 
small hole will be blown in the bottom. Hold it in the 
flame a little longer to make the edges of the hole smooth, 
Now, with the small blade of a knife cut a hole through 
the cork of the bottle, large enough to receive the test- 
tube. For this purpose a thin cork will be better than a 
thick one. The test-tube should fit just close enough so 
that it will not slide down of its own weight but will 
remain where it is put. 

Put a perforated rubber stopper into the mouth of the 
test-tube. (In all apparatus where it is necessary for the 
stopper to be gas or water tight, rubber stoppers are the 
best to use. The attempt to make common corks tight 
by boiling in paraffine or sealing with wax is troublesome 
and generally unsuccessful. Rubber stoppers may be 
purchased already perforated with as many holes as may 
be desired. It is well to order them with two perfora- 
tions; when only one is needed, the other may be plugged 
with a piece of glass rod, or even a wooden plug will 
make it perfectly tight. 

The ‘‘ pure gum” stoppers are more expensive, but are 
enough better to make it worth while to get them. 

They have so many uses and will endure so much hard 
treatment that they are indispensable to all who wish to 
construct their own apparatus. If any one has difficulty 
in procuring them through the druggist, order directly 
from Messrs. Eimer & Amend, 205-211 Third Ave., N. Y. 
City.) 

Bend a short piece of glass tubing, of a proper size to 
fit tightly the hole in the stopper. 

(In order to make a good bend in glass tubing, the tube 
needs to be heated on all sides at least the space of one 
inch. A smoky flame is the best for the purpose because 
the smoke deposited on the tube serves to conduct the 
heat all around. 

With care, a very good bend may be made in a glass 
tube by means of an alcohol flame. 

Hold the tube somewhat obliquely in the flame; keep 
it constantly rolling until it shows signs of bending, then 
stop rolling it and allow it to bend with its own weight, 
removing it from the flame if it bends too rapidly and if 
it makes too sharp an angle heat it a little one side of the 
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point where the bending is going on.) 
Connect a piece of rubber tubing with this bent tube. 
Fill the bottle about half full of some dilute hydrochlo- 
ric or sulphuric acid. Put a few pieces of chalk into the 
test-tube and push it downintotheacid. Carbon dioxide 
(carbonic acid) will flow abundantly from the delivery 
tube. 


*This refers to the water formed by the chemical action, not to 





-he water used for dissolving the lime. 
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Draw the test-tube up out of the acid and the flow of 
gas will cease. Thus the apparatus is always ready for 
use. 
Carbon dioxide is not poisonous and those who use this 
apparatus need have no alarm. 

Acids spot clothes and hence they had better be han- 
dled with some care. In case they spot a garment, mois- 
ten the spot with ammonia water. 

To obtain hydrogen from the same apparatus, merely 
put little pieces of zinc in the place of the chalk. 

' Do not bring a flame near the apparatus while it is 
generating hydrogen. 


> 


TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY. 


By JosepH 8S, TayLor, New York City. 
II. 
THE SKELETON. 

1, Analogies,—It will increase the pupil’s interest and 
enable him the more clearly to comprehend some things 
about the skeleton, if you point out the analogy between 
the frame-work of a house and that of the human body. 
The body is a house—the house in which the soul lives. 
In studying this house we shall follow the steps of the 
carpenter in building a house of wood. The frame-work 
goes up first. Itis rough and unsightly, and when the 
house is finished, is unseen. But upon this the stability 
of the house depends. It is so with the human house. 
Take away the skeleton, and man would be like a jelly- 
fish—unable to walk or work. 

In every house there are joists, and pillars, and beams, 
studs, and braces, and rafters. The human house is no 
exception. Here, too, are pillars (lower limbs), and 
beam (back-bone), and joists (ribs), rafters (skull), and 
braces (clavicle), and studs (fibula). 

I should not attempt to teach the technical names of 
many of the bones. It will be enough for the pupil to 
know that the twenty-eight bones which form the head 
are called the skull ; that this consists of a double shell, 
and why; and that the bones of the outer shell are 
dove-tailed (illustrate). Explain the general division of 
the skeleton into head, trunk, and limbs. Tell the num- 
ber of bones in upper and lower limbs, and point out the 
similarity of structure between hand and foot. It will 
serve to fix factsin the memory to have frequent review 
exercises as follows : Let the class stand, and beginning 
with the skull, name the bones in a fixed order, cach 
pupil pointing to the same as its name is pronounced in 
unison by the class. 

2. Anatomy of Bones.—Have on hand four or five oun- 
ces of hydrochloric acid. Immerse in itasmall bone. Take 
it out next day and explain that only animal matter is 
left. Throw a bone into the fire. In half an hour care- 
fully remove what is left, and explain that it is mineral 
matter. Show how these two substances combined give 
to bones an advantage which neither of them possesses in 
itself. 

Take a bone to class and saw it off, to show that it is 
hollow. Call attention to the fact that stalks of grain 
and grass are hollow ; that iron pillars and posts are hol- 
low, and the general fact that a given quantity of mate- 
rial will sustain more weight in the form of a tube than 
in the form of a bar. Illustrate further as follows : 

Take a square paste-board box with acover. It will 
bear your weight. Now cut down the sides at the angles 
and tack them together into a solid slab of paper. They 
will no longer sustain half your weight. 








A METHOD IN COMPOSITION OR HISTORY. 





By PRINCIPAL J. WM. STOKES, Wartrace, Tenn. 

The subjoined method has induced excellent results in 
my classes for several years. I have never failed to se- 
cure interest in the history as well as in the written exer- 
cise. 

Select several broad questions on the history lesson, 
and number them. Have pupils copy the numbers and 
questions, and write immediately after each question the 
answer as found by him in the text. Let each answer 
be a complete statement. 

The questions may be multiplied and fnade more dis- 
criminating as pupils acquire skill. 

At the next recitation these questions and answers are 
made the subject of criticism in various ways—e.g., send 
several to the board to copy their papers, signing their 
names and affixing the date according to previous in- 
struction. 

While these copy, the class may be questioned orally, 
or papers may be passed to right or left for criticism by 
the class,—attention being confined at first to simple er- 
rors, and gradually extended to arrangement, etc. 





The board work is then examined by the entire class, 
both as to form and matter. Encourage consultation of 
other authors beside the lesson text. 

This may be varied in many ways that will sugges 
themselves to the teacher—e.g., have the whole class copy 
their work on the board ; then exchange to right or left 
for criticism, 

Occasionally—once a week say—the whole period 
should be devoted to oral exercises on the lesson of the 
day and previous lessons,—the teacher taking the papers 
home for careful, personal criticism. 

The teacher’s judgment will indicate when the copy- 
ing of questions may be omitted—the pupil simply writ- 
ing answers by numbers. When this work is done readily 
by the class, some day when everything is propitious, 
select the best exercise on the board ; write above it the 
date, caption, and form of address of a letter—the teacher 
using his own address—and supply some such opening 
sentence as, “‘ Replying to your questions of yesterday, 
I submit the following ;” or, ‘‘ Complying with your re- 
quest, I offer the following answers to your questions :” 
The pupil now has a letter to his teacher. Have these, 
in due time, inclosed in envelopes and addressed to the 
teacher. 

After sufficient practice in this exercise, omit the num- 
bers before the answers, and weave the answers into a 
continuous story, narrating to the teacher the results of 
their reading on certain points, supplying various com- 
plementary sentences at beginning and end. 

It is a pleasing variation to have these letters occasion- 
ally addressed to various members of the class or to some 
prominent individual, changing the heading and closing 
to suit the condition or relation of the person addressed. 

Finally—some day, when the subject is appropriate, 
and conditions auspicious,—e. g., the old customs of the 
country, or Bragg’s raid into Ky., and the interest keen— 
let the teacher select the best exercise on the board ; erase 
the complementary heading and close ; lead the class to 
tell what the general topic is ; write it at the top and you 
have a composition. 

Assign a similar subject to the class, without any ques- 
tions. They will likely object that they don’t know how 
to get on without questions. Suggest then that they 
make their own questions. 

A little assistance from the teacher in selecting ques- 
tions will be needed at first. Subjects may now be se- 
lected from other books. 





THE MEADOW LARK. 





By Mary F. Mors, Rock Rift, N. Y. 

Teacher.—Last summer, when I was in the country I 
went out to pick some strawberries; where do you 
think I went to find them? 

Mary.—In the meadow. 

T.—Yes, and as I was picking the berries I heard 
something in the grass near me singing very sweetly. 
What was it. 

Class.—A bird. 

T. (Smiling approvingly)—The bird was just like this 
one. (Presents specimen.) Who knows the bird’s 
name? 

Teacher gives the term “lark,” Where was I picking the 
berries ? 

Kate.—In the meadow. 

T.—Because the lark wasin the meadow, and seemed 
to be at home, what kind of a lark do you think it 
was ? 

John.—A meadow-lark. 


T.—Writes title on the board and drills on term. 
All notice the form of the bird. Henry please make 
a statement regarding the bird’s form. 

Henry.—The meadow-lark is oval in form, 

T.—George may represent the bird’s form using the 
front board. That is well done. Now watch me care- 
fully. What am I tracing of the bird ? 

C.—The bird’s feathers. 

T.—On how much of the bird do we find feathers ? 

Frank.—On nearly all of the bird. 

T.—Since we find feathers on nearly all of the bird, 
what do the feathers form for the bird? 

C.—They form a covering. 

T.—Gives term “ plumage,” writes iton the board and 
drills on the term. Kate may tell us all she can about 
this bird's plumage. 

Kate.—The feathers on the head are of a dark brown 
color. The back is dark brown with some white streaks 
onit. Each feather has a brownish white edge, and a 
brown spot near the outer end. The upper side of the 
tail is brown. All of the under side of the body and tail 
is yellow. 

T. (Pointing to board.)—What is here represented. 





Mark.—Five little eggs. 

T.—Describe their color. 

Fred.—They are white with reddish-brown spots all 
over them. 

T.—How many of you have ever found bird’s eggs? 

All have. Question to find out what they did with 
them. 

Tell the children a brief story of a bad boy who 
robbed a bird’s nest. (Make this point a good moral 
lesson.) 

Where do you think the meadow-lark builds her 
nest ? 

C.—In the meadow. 

T.—The nests are oven-shaped and made in the ground. 
We might not find them if the meadow-lark was a quiet 
bird and didn’t love to sing.- (But they are very happy 
singing as they skim along the grass or soar high in the 
blue sky.) Now think of something which the meadow- 
lark would be likely to feed her young. 

C.—Worms, bugs, flies, seeds, and berries. 

T.—The meadow-lark sometimes gets bugs and worms 
from the farmer’s corn and potatoes, then how does he 
feel towards her ? 

C.—Very kindly. 

T.—Sometimes they pull up many little corn and 
grain plantlets, then how does the farmer feel toward 
them ? 

C.—Very unkindly. 

T.—Now that the ground is all covered with snow 
where are the meadow-larks? 

Mary.—In the South. 

T.—(Surprised) I hope the birds have not all left us, 

Kate.—The snow-birds are here. 

T.—Wiill they stay with us next summer? 

George.—No ma’am. The snow-birds will go farther 
North, and the meadow-larks will return to us, 

Order for slate work. 

I. Name of bird written. 

Il. Picture of bird drawn. 

III, Description of bird, and story of habits written. 

IV. Children read what has been written. 





CENTRALIZED TEACHING. 





By E. E. Kenyon. 

To give continuous exercise for one faculty, is to run 
the risk of straining it. A teacher of calisthenics does 
not require his pupils to spend the time allotted fora 
lesson on one line of muscular effort, but endeavors to 
exercise all the muscles of the body in turn, giving to 
each that alternation of rest and work by which we 
grow. 

A teacher engaged in mental culture should keep in 
mind the same law of growth. and introduce into each 
lesson as much general play for the various mental 
powers as possible. 

A special number lesson shall be an exception, Num- 
ber is an element in the consideration of almost any 
subject, and should be treated in the time, place, and 
manner, decided by the drift of gereral instruction, 

Special language, color, and form lessons, too, should 
be exceptional. It is a disintegration of knowledge 
to arrange separate courses of study for these several 
factors in thought. It is like taking a cake apart and 
eating the flour dry, the eggs by themselves, the sale- 
ratus alone, etc. It is not only more appetizing, but 
more conducive to good health, to take these ingred- 
ients as they are combined in the cake, If experience 
teaches that our physical constitution needs a larger 
admixture of saleratus or of albuminous food we can 
contrive the least repellant form in which to take an 
extra quantity of the needful. 

There is a complete analogy here between food and 
knowledge. That elementary knowledge that comes to 
us in some natural combination, is most welcome, and 
does us the most good. That elementary knowledge 
which is separate from its co-ordinates may benefit the 
system as a medicine or a tonic, but cannot be re- 
garded as a well prepared food. 

Color lessons, form lessons, number lessons are all in- 
complete object lessons, and lead to the habit of form- 
ing inadequate concepts. The child’s attention being 
riveted upon one attribute alone in the object or objects 
considered, all other attributes combined make but a 
cloudy background for that one. The result must be 
somewhat like this : 

“The teacher showed us something red to-day. I 
don’t remember what its shape was, how many corners 
it had, what it was made of, or what it was for, but 
only that it was red.” 

‘‘We studied oblongs to-day. They are made of 
lines. We looked at a great many things long enough 
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to see the lines, and then we looked at something else.” 

*“We counted sticks to-day. Two sticks and four 
sticks are six sticks. I don’t know whether the sticks 
were round or square, or how long they were, but only 
that we had ten of them, and that we laid them in 
groups. ” 

It is not argued that nothing is accomplished by 
thus making one idea dominant, but that a bad mental 
habit is induced. The pupil learns to lcok at one phase 
of asubject and to ignore the others. One result isa 
weak power of valuation. The most obvious qualities 
of an article are noticed, the rest remain unstudied, 
because the mind has accustomed itself to dismiss ob- 
jects thus after a partial consideration. 

Most of Dickens’ caricatures consist of one human 
trait or eccentricity brought into bold relief against a 
very indistinct background. The reader that ‘‘ wants 
to know more” about them has that desire in spite of a 
bad education. Most people judge another by certain 
phases of character that are“turned toward the observer, 
and are satisfied with the estimate so formed, although 
all our lessons in human nature are calculated to teach 
us that there is an impenetrable world behind these 
various seemings. Our real lessons come too late to 
change altogether our superficial habits of thought. 
One of these lessons comes bitterly home to many in 
the marriage choice. A man marries a woman for her 
beauty, not having learned too see more, and finds her 
little more than a beautiful burden. A woman, who has 
not been taught the art of deeper study, takes a hus- 
band for his intellect and finds him a tyrant. 

The habit of studying a subject in all its beariugs, is 
one of the results that should be sought in the *‘ object 
lessons” given to young children. Nay, more: these 
object lessons should supply and comprise nearly all the 
work of the primary and grammar schools. Percentage 
can be taught from the same object that is used to teach 
color. Geography can be taught from any terrestrial 
object. Grammar is best taught in the daily use of 
language, and thus joins the circle of subjects that 
cluster around the object. A great deal of history may 
be taught from objects and pictures. The art of nar- 
rating may be taught in connection with objects. 
Drawing, paintiag, and modeling demand the direct 
observation of objects. Reading deals with objects. 

Much of the art of teaching depends upon the skill 
with which the teacher develops-the possibilities of the 
individual object. She should ask the following ques- 
tions in the order given : 

1. How many senses can I cultivate by means of this 
object. 

2. How many elements of thought can I strengthen? 

8. How many faculties of the mind and emotions of 
the soul can I exercise upon it. 

4, How many school subjects can I teach from it ? 

5. What mental habits are involved ? 


EXAMPLE, 


I have before me a box. 

1. By means of this box I can train the senses of 
sight, touch, and hearing. ' 

2. [can teach from it color, form, number, and sound. 

8. I can exercise upon it the faculties of perception, 
conception, memory, recollection, analysis, comparison, 
judgment, imagination, construction, reason, choice, 
and imitation, and the emotions of wonder, admiration, 
and pity. 

4. I can teach from it reading, writing, arithmetic, 
(whatever the grade) geography, history, government, 
finance, grammar, composition, drawing, painting, and 
modeling. 

5. If I do all this I shall instill habits of intelligent at- 
tention, consecutive thought, and comprehensive 
study. 

The box isa jewel case, coyered with specimens of 
spar, ore, and other minerals from the Western mines 
and lined with blue satin. 

PLAN. 


land 2. What color is this stone? This? How many 
colors do you see in this specimen? Finda green stone. 
One that is reddish-brown. One that is milky white. 
One that is transparent and almost colorless. 

What shape is the top of the box? Theends? The 
back and front? The faces of this stone? Find a face 
thatis square. One thatisoblong. Look fora rhomburs. 
A circle. Find a smooth surface. A roughsurface. A 
plane surface. A rounded surface. A verticalline. A 
horizontal line. An oblique line. Two parallel lines. 
Two lines at right angles. Two that form an acute 
angle. An obtuse angle. Two surfaces that meet at 
right angles. 

I will strike the different stones and the satin lining 


accidents that befall them in the mines. 


with my pencil. Which stone gives the sharpest sound? 
The dullest? Do any ring? 

Close your eyes and touch the stones? Do you recog- 
nize any of them? Do you remember the color of the 
specimen you are touching now? Which stones have 
the shapest corners? The smoothest faces? Count the 


edges of this one. The corners. The faces. Test the 
stones with your thumb nail—can you indent any of 
them? If there is anything soft about the box find it 
with your eyes still closed. Feel the weight of the box. 

How many inches long do you think the box is? 
Wide? Deep? Ascertain these dimensions exactly by 
measurement. How thick are the sides? The lid? 
Pierce the cushions with a pin and measure the depth. 
How much satin liming did the box require? How 
many specimens are on the outside ? How many mines 
do they represent ? (Consult key for this.) That is an 
average of how many toa mine? Weigh the box. How 
much would a dozen of them weigh? A gross? The 
box cost $1.50, what per cent. was that of the ten dollars 
that I had with meat the time of purchasing ? What per 
cent. of the weight of the box would balance this two 
ounce weight? How many inches of cord would it take 
to reach around this box this way? This way? This 
way? Allowing one inch lap on all sides, how large a 
piece of paper would it require for a wrapper? Give 
square contents of wrapper. Of one of the faces of the 
box. Suggest an item from the day-book of the dealer 
who sold me this box. [his same dealer is a man not 
much afraid of loss by fire, because his stock is not 
what? ‘Inflammable.” The risk is light. His stock 
amounts to about $2,500. Ask and answer a question 
regarding his insurance, 

8. Most of the mental faculties, have already received 
training. Comparison and choice: Compare the faces 
of the box. Which are long? Short? Broad? Nar- 
row? Which stone is deepest in color? Palest? Pret 
tiest? Largest? Smallest? How many more specimens 
are on the left end than on the right end of the box? 

The imagination, or image-making power: Close 
your eyes and take the box in your hand. Locate the 
pretty green stone. The satinspar. The iron pyrites. 
The lead ore. If you haveseen a similar box, recall its 
appearance, and tell how it differs from this. Suggest 
a prettier arrangement cf the specimens. 

Construction : You have the dimensions of the box. 
Make at home a stiff paper case or a muslin bag that 
will exactly fit it. 

Imitation : Show me, with your mouth, how the box 
can open and shut. Show me how the men in the mines 
work with their spades. With their pick-axes. With 
their crow-bars. 

Wonder and admiration: Direct attention to the won- 
derful treasures of earth that are waiting to be mined ; 
to the wonderful ingenuity of man that has made the 
roads to reach the mountains, the tools to mine them 
and the beautiful articles from the mining products ; 
to the beauties of the roughest stones, when polished ; 
to the grand convulsions of nature by which ores and 
precious stones have been lef; within the reach of man ; 
to the wonderful determination of man in sacrificing 
comfort, health, even life in his endeavors to get at 
earth’s hidden treasures ; etc., etc., etc. 

Pity : Tell of the hardships of miners ; their disap- 
pointmenis ; their low wages and suffering famities ; 
the extremes ot climate they endure, and the various 


4, Reading : In the higher grades suitable reading 
may be selected from any available source. It :hould 
treat of the most prominent feature in the discussion of 
the object. Intbis case mining adventures cr scientitic 
information on rocks would be apprupriate. In the 
lowest class an improvised lesson oa the board may 
teach the new words, box, face, corner, stone, Or other 
selected words. 

Writing, grammar, and composition: A written de- 
scription of the,box may be made an excellent exercise 
in all of those. An anecdote, remembered orcomposed, 
will do as well. 

Arithmetic has already been taught. 

Drawing—draw the box. 

Painting - paint the box. 

Modeling—reproduce it as nearly as possible in sand 
or clay ; or carve it at home in wax, chalk, or any other 
appropriate material. 

Geography: For little children, tell them to point 
west, and that the stones come from some very high 
hills away over there ; that men go and dig deep mines 
in those great mountains to find pretty and valuabie 
things, like gol4, silver, and precious stones ; that they 
suffer great cold among those mountains, and that 








sometimes the snow comes sliding down the mountain 


sides in great masses, carrying the homes of the mirers 
with it, and sometimes burying them so deeply that 
they die for want of air before they can be dug out of 
the snow ; that every time we look at the setting sun 
we are looking toward those mountains; that the 
wooden part of the box comes from trees that grow on 
the slopes of those same mountains. 

History : Tell of the Indians who still inhabit the 
Western valleys and who once owned our entire coun- 
try ; how they live in tribes, each tribe composed of a 
good many families and led by a chief; how some of 
the tribes are fierce, and others gentle; how a gentle 
tribe welcomed the first white men, etc., etc. 

Government: Compare the Indian chief with the 
rulers cf civilized nations. Lead older scholars to col- 
lect information on comparative government; tell the 
younger ones how the Indian chief inherits his sway, 
and that the same is true of kings, but not of our presi- 
dent ; treat the subject as fully as seems profitable and 
no more so; tell how the box could never have come so 
far in safety, but for the laws and officers of the govern- 
ment that preserve property from robbers, etc. 

Finance: Tell of the wampum of the Indians ; how it 
took the place of early barter; how much better our 
currency is, carrying with it in every piece an intrinsic 
or representative value ; how awkward it would have 
been without the currency, if I had wanted the box and 
had possessed nothing that I would willingly exchange 
for it or the dealer willingly accept in exchange. 

It will be seen that my box could be made to furnish 
as many days’ study as could be desired. It may be 
that my box could be made the centerof a compl te and 
liberal education. It may be that to strain its power in 
that direction would be to make an injurious hobby out 
of a wise device. It maybe that older students could 
with profit spend more time on the study of the box 
than should be devoted to it with younger students. 

However these questions may be decided, the prin- 
ciple of solidarity in knowlelge remains, Has it any 
value? Will knowledge thus grouped by family ties, so 
to speak, take a firmer plece in the ming than knowlec ge 
drilled in formally and without connections? Is there 
apy in portance to be attached to the building of a clear 
and gpa pe adequate concept into the mind? 
Will the mind thus guided acquire a habit of all-sided 
examination ? 

I submit a scheme by which I represent the concept 
as the center of educational effort. The faculties and 
emotions exercise themselves directly or indirectly upon 
—_ cr groups of concepts. The elements of 
thought are merely the elements of the concept and 
each enters the mind through its appropriate avenue of 
sense, 





ome [ ane. 
ate orm. oncepticn. 
Sight. Number. Memory. 
Texture Imagination. 
Touch.— Tempera- Analysis. 
ture. Comparison. 
Hardness. +} Concept. { Judgment. 
Etc., etc. Emotions. 
Hearing.— Scund. Choice. 
Tas‘ e.— Taste. Reason. 
Smell.— Smell. Construction. 











DISCUSSIONS AND PAPERS. 


Department of Superintendence, 


WASHINGTON D. C., Fes. 14, 15, 16, 1888. 
This is in addition to the full report of last week. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 14. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


““ What is the purpose of county institutes, and how is it 
best secured,’’ was the subject of the first afternoon ad- 
dress by JESSE B. THAYER, state superintendent of the 
public schools of Wisconsin. He gave a history of the 
growth of the institute and normal school work in his own 
state. Object of the institute: (1.) It brings together 
teachers and public for the stimulation of enthusiasm. 
@.) It affords an opportunity for instruction in school 

rauches for the lower grade teachers. (8.) It gives the 
opportunity of instruction in methods and school manage- 


ment. The work of the institute should be sha’ by sug- 
oo from the teachers’ work. These meet: are in- 

pensable for the dissemination of professio knowl- 
edge, and new educational thought. The plan of the in- 


stitute should be broad enough to exclude professional 
ealousy. It should be held at such times as will least in- 

rfere with the wel of the schools. He eng 
that one week was sufficient time for the holding of the 
institute, and did not think that more time could pro- 
fitably The purpose of the institute is best served 
by imparting such instruction as will benefit the higher 
rather than the lower e teachers. This instruction 
should be suggestive of ideas of better methods. There 
must always a superintendent of executive ability be- 
hind the throne.” 

The address was discussed by M. A. NEWELL, state sup- 
erintendent of Maryland. 

He thought it would be difficult to reach the ideal insti- 
tute outlined by Supt. Thayer. The institute has 
through three at the revival system, the h 


res- 
sure system, and the lyceum system. The reviv 


system 


had for its object the arousing of enthusiasm ; the high 
and consisted in lessons 

dec fractions, and other indigestible stuff tha 
could not be assimilated ; the lyceum system consisted in 


ressure tem was academical, 
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theoretical lectures. The real institute should harmonize 


both theory and practice. The success of the institute can 
be accomplished A through reading circles. 

HaRVEY M. LA FOLLETTE, state superintendent of 
Indiana, believed also that circles were important 
adjuncts of the institute. A great difficulty in the way of 
successful institutes is the im yd graduating the 
work. The average life of hers Indiana, is only 


three years. This makes it necessary to go over the same 
ground each year. Instructors, too, are often incompetent 
and funds inadequate. He could not with Supt. 
Thayer, that one week was long enough for a on 
of the institute. He thought it should be two, three, and 
even four weeks. He had found it possible to increase the 
efficiency of the institute system by holding annual con- 
ventions of superintendents, and the formation of reading 


circles. 
State Superintendent RicHARD EpDWARDs, of Illinois. 


continued the discussion. (His remarks were published 
last week). 
Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, state superintendent of Pennsylvania, 


thought the character of the institute should be strictly 
rofessional, and county superintendents should select 
— nee instructors, and have exclusive charge of the in- 
stitute. 
JUDGE DRAPER, state superintendent of New York, fol- 
lowed. His address was printed in full last week. 


ELOCUTION. 


MIss MATTIE FLEMMING, of Memphis, Tenn., read a well 
prepared [epee on “Elocution; its place in the public 
school.” ocution is looked upon by the great mass of 
people with distrust, and too often this distrust is well 
enntee. There has been too much superficial work. 

irls are easy prey to this agonized elocution. Elocution, 
instead of being regarded as a means of expression, has 
been looked upon as a luxury for Friday afternoons, ex- 
hibitions, and holidays. The right kind of elocution aims 
to develop every power of the body. Miss Flemming 
spoke of the importance of i my training, in connection 
with elocution and lamen its disuse. Since children 
are born imitators, they should hear only elegant English, 
spoken in soft, low tones. The teacher should know the 
inherited tendencies of the young child. Old habits re- 

uire long years to reform. Mothers and primary teachers 
should be artists. Children should not be forced into ex- 
pressions that are beyond their comprehension. 

Mrs. M. E. HART, of Washington, D. C. opened the dis- 
cussion. She thought much of the adverse criticism on 
elocution was caused by those who are not artists. Just 
as soon as the child is able to express his thoughts, he 
should be taught to express himself distinctly and cor- 
rectly. The child must natural and spontaneous, but 
trained in correct habits. 

ProFr. Sizas S. NEFF, of Philadelphia, continuing the 
discussion said that effective oral expression is produced 
. an pane grasp of the ought, and a proper control 
ot the media of expression. The true teaching of the sub- 
ject will be mainly devoted to sécuring to the pupil a full 
possession of the thought. Its educational value thus be- 
comes apparent. As generally understood and taught, it 
has little educational value. So far as the teaching of read- 
ing in the public schools is concerned, its object is not 

y to develop the power of oral expression ; but to 
ive the power to get thought oy means of printed 
anguage. The cause of ineffective oral expres- 
sion is to be sought, not in the expression itself, but in the 
thought back of it. Thought properly conceived will gen- 
erate its own expression. As ordinarily grasped, however, 
the expression resulting fails in satisfactory results. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, FEB. 15. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


JUDGE A. S. DRAPER, state superintendent of New York 
ccrennd a thoughtful address on the question. (Published 

ast week. 

STATE Supt. HIGBEE, of Pennsylvania, thought the first 
examination should be d and carefully conducted. The 
examining power should be vested in county and cit 
perintendents and classes should not belarge. A pe on- 
al certificate good for one year could be given to the lower 
grade teachers ; a professional certificate good for three or 
more years to those who are proficient in the common 
branches and some skill as teachers, and a poeme- 
nent certificate to those holding professional certificates, 
and known to be eminently successful. 

W. W. Wooprvrr, ex-superintendent of the schools of 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, favored oral examinations. 
He did not believe the constant re-examination of 
teachers. It humiliates them and weakens their general 
intellectual progress. 
and it should be thorough. 

D. L. KIEHLE, state superintendent of Minnesota, la- 
mented that politics was so powerful an ncy even in the 
examination of teachers. It is the duty of the state to see 


su- 


that teachers are properly qualified and the examining] fixed 


power should be granted to the state authority. 
R. K. BIERHLE, city superintendent of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, explained the nature of the permanent certificate 


in the Keystone state. After a teacher gets a professional 
certificate and recommendations from eet of directors 
where she has taught during the three ing years, and 


recommendations of the superintendents under whom she 
has taught for two years, she can go before a county com- 
mittee of five teachers, all of whom must hold high grade 
certificates, and be examined in the several branches. Her 
answers to a written series of examination questions are 
submitted to the state superintendent. and if satisfactory 
she is granted a permanent certificate. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING. 


Supt. AARON GOVE, of Colorado, president-elect of the 
National Educational Association, was next introduced and 
spoke pleasantly and encouragingly of the forthcoming 
annual mee at San Francisco. The following telegram 
was read: ‘“ The local executive committee at San Francis- 
co of the National Educational Association for 1888 by resolu- 
tion hereby send cordial and fraternal —- to you and 
through you to the Department of Superintendence now in 
Session at the national cme’, wumins yee a most interest- 
ing and profitable meeting. ‘Ihe invitation heretofore ex- 
tended to you to attend session of the National Educa- 
01 ion here next July is hereby renewed and 
specially emphasized. The most a ———— are 

to secure success not only to the ge but to the 


department meetings, and to extend to our a@ genu- 
ine California welcome. It is desired that Tmembon of 
the Department of Superintendence shall confidently assure 


the people of their respective states that those who come to 
July will return f that have been 


next July 
our and honored guests. Hoitt, 
Sreskioer Jen 5 Pryor, secretary.” 
PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. 


By special invitation of President Cleveland the members 
of the association visited the White House ina body and 
were received by the President. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 15. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


“Are the normal schools as they exist in our several 
states oe to accomplish the work for which they were 


establish ” This was the subject of a thoughtful paper 

re by James P. Wickersham, ex-state superintendent 
of Pennsylvania, and read by &. E. Cram Lyte oye 
of the ersville, (Pa.) State Normal School. The gener- 
al ob purposed by all normal schools is the instruction 
and of teachers; but the laws establishing and 


lating om materially differ and exhibit a t va- 
riety in organization and methods of teaching. any have 
model or training schools connected with them for the 
urpose of giving practical instruction in the art of teach- 
; but there are some that seem to attach little or no 
ue to an eer. of this character. In view of the 
short length of time the normal schools have been in exist- 
ence and their consequent immaturity, in view of their 
differences of organization, their rapid growth and the di- 
versity of the conditions by which they are surrounded and 
in which they operate, it is plain that, taking things as they 
are, I must answer the question in the negative, and ac- 
knowl that our normal schools have not as yet accom- 
plished the end for which they were established. The 
normal school system is yet in a state of development and 
needs more time to grow. There is no state in the Union 
whose graduates in any one year can supply the vacancies. 
In Pennsylvania only one fortieth of the teachers are nor- 
mal school graduates. The ratio holds true in nearly every 
state. The cities as a rule are better supplied than the 
states at large. Normal schools when fully developed 
should be able to send out graduates to become principals 
and supervisors of education throughout the states, to be- 
come leaders of educational work. The normal schools are 
unable to supply all the schools with teachers but they can 
supply the men and women who will guide and officer the 
great army of teachers. 

The discussion was opened by J. W. Dickinson, state su- 

oo a of the schools of Massachusetts. (Published 

week. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Jerome Allen, of 
New York City. 

Dr. EDWARD Brooks, of Philadelphia, thought the ideal 
of the normal school should be a high one. any of our 
a educators received their training at a normal 
school. 


Dr. ALBERT G. BOYDEN, principal of the normal school 
at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, said that the normal 
schools can only do what public sentiment will warrant. 
The normal schools should be well equipped with teaching 
squitences, and appropriations for their support should be 


CORRECT CENSUS. 


GEORGE J. LUCKEY, city superintendent of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, said that the lest census contained many 
mistakes in estimating the illiteracy of many cities. 
e offered the following resolution which was aang ook 
Rexolved, That the attention of the bureau whose func- 
tion it is to pre re the census tables of the United States 
be directed to the necessity of securing reliable information 
showing the degree of teracy throughout the several 
states and territories of the Union. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, Fes. 15. 


MORAL TRAINING. 


The subject of the evening address was ‘“‘ The present 
need of moral training in the public schools.” It was de- 
livered by Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Massachusetts. 


“ Is the discipline of our schools a moral one, and if not 
in what — is it deficient? It remains only to state 
what is y accomplished by the school established on a 
purely secular basis. 

The pillars on which public school education rests are 
behavior or deporiment, and scholarship. The first requi- 
site of the school is order: each — must be taught first 
and foremost to conform his bebavior to a general ste nd- 


There should be one examination | ard 


Only thus can the echool as a community exist and fu’ fil 
its functions. In the outset, therefore, a whole family of 
virtues are taught the pupi', and these are tuught £0 
thoroughly, and so constantly enforced,that they become 
in his character. The methodof this moral trainin 
is, jike that which rules every where in the practical world, 
one of division and repetition. The duty of b:irg a well- 
behaved pupil is not a vague generality. It divides into 
specific, weil-defined du'ies. (1.) Punctuality: the ; upil 
must be at school on time. Sleep, meals, play, business, 
indisposition—all must give way to the duty of obedience 
to the external requirement of time. Punctuality dors not 
end with getting to schoo]. While in school it is of equal 
importance. ombination cannot be achieved without it. 
The pupil must have his lessons ready at the appointed 
time, must rice at the tan of the bell, move to the line, re- 
turn ; in short § through all the evolutions with equal 
precision. (2.) Regulariy is punc-uallty reduced to a s)s- 
tem. Conformity to the requirements of time ina paiticu- 
lar instance is punctuality ; made general it becomes regu- 
larity. Combination in school rests on these two virtues. 
pd aoe the most elementary ones’ of the moral code—its 

babet. 

nis age is called the age of productive industry. It is 
the era of emancipation of each and every member of society 
from the drudgery of slavery to his natural wants. The 
emancipation is effected Grose machinery. 

Machinery during the past fifty any has quadrupled the 
efficiency of human industry. ith the same amount of 
labor each man may obtain four times the amount of food, 
clothing,and shelter,or for one-fourth of the labor necessary 
fifty years ago he may vbtain as much asthe laborer of 
that period id. 


There is one general training especially requisite for the 
generations of men who are to act as directors of machinery 
and of business that mds uponit. This trainmg is :n 





the habits of and regularity. 


(3.) Silence is the basis for the culture of internality 
or reflection—the soil in which thought grows. The pupil 
is therefore taught habits of silence: to restrain his natural 
animal impulse to prate and cbatter, or to excite attention 
by his occupation on the material world around him. Aljl 
ascent above natural being arises through this ability to 
hold back the mind from utterance of the immediate im- 
pulse, ard to correct its one-sidedness by comb'nation and 
generalization. The largest combination and widest gener- 
alization is the deepest and truest. Thus silence in the 
school-room has a ten-fo'd significance. Itis necessary to 
the attainment of combination with others, and besides 
this, it isa direct disciplinein the ait of combining the 
diffused and feeble efforts of the pupil himself. 

The school as its fourth virtue in the ascending scale 
inculcates truthfulness. (4.) Truth is the basis of the duties 
of aman toward others. ‘ruth makes free says the old 
proverb. No positive relation with our fellow-men is possi- 
ble except through truth. 

Earnertness and sincerity, honesty and reliability are the 
virtues that rest directly on truthfulness. The vices found- 
edon neglect of this duty are lying. deceit, hypocrisy, 
cheating, and all manner of fraud; its effects on society are 
to produce pene and distrust among men and to stifle 
all spiritual relationship. 

The virtue of truthtulness is developed in a two-fold 
wav in the echool-room. First, by the continual disciplire 
of the recitation, the pupil is required to be accurate and 
comprehensive in his statements; he is taught that sup- 
pression cf essential particulars makes his statement false ; 
he is held strictly accountable to know what he says, (.¢., 
= have a clear conception of what is involved in the words 

e uses, 

The second mode of securing truthfulness is the direct 
application of the discipline to the behavior of the pupil. 
Any lack of truthfulness in the pupil reveals itself at once 
in his s'ruggles to conceal his misdemeanors. It is an ob- 
ject ef constant care on the part of the teacher to suppress 
lying and dishonesty in wha'ever forms they may maniiest 
themselves. The admonition of the teacher, the disgrace 
felt at exposurein presence of the class are mest powerful 
caustics toremove this moral disorder. (5.) The duty of 
justice next follows that of truthfulness and ficds partly its 
presupposition in the latter. Justice can be taught only 
inacommunity. Ina well-ordered community it grows 
+pontaneously. A system of measure established, by 
which conformity to rule and right is rewarded by recog- 
nition,and all breach of discipline met by prompt exposure, 
appeals constantly to the sense of justice and develops its 
normal exercise. A danger lies, however, in certain bane- 
ful practices sometimes adopted by educators. On the 
supposition that the child cannot see the legitimate and 
healthy results of doing his duty he is offered a srecial re- 
ward for it. This goes far to sap the foundation of all 
morality. The feelig of responsibility is the essence of 
virtue, and an extraneous reward, held up as the end 
scught, tends to destroy what little internal! self-determi- 
nation the pupil] may prssess. The distinction between 
the inclination (the “I want’) of the child, and his true 
‘deal nature (expressed in ‘I ought’’ ), should be continu- 
ally kept before the child and vot confused by corcealing 
the duty under some shape of immediate self-interest. 

(6.) The highest virtue in our list—kindncss or love of 
mankind—like the sense of justice, requires a community 
for its culture—a community which like the schooi brings 
together all classes and conditions, ard subjects them to 
the same trials and the same standard of success. The 
feeling of justice, fostered by a corstant opportunity to see 
through the adventitious peneesnns of social rank and con- 
dition and observe the real substance cf the character, pre- 
pares the basis for kirdnese. 

Justice proclaims that seeming and good intent are not 
sufficient—there must be adequate performance. 

I wish to be explicitly understcod as c'aiming only that 
public school education is moral and completety £0. on its 
own baris: thatit Jays the basis for reiigion, but is not a 
substitute for religion. it is not a substitute for the state 
because it teactes justice—it only preparcs en indispet sa- 
ble culture for the citizen cf the state. The state must 
exist; religion must exist and complement the struc‘ure of 
human culture begun in moral educaiion. Butit is better 
for religion that independent institutions—state and school 
—establish on a purely secular basis such discipline as the 
church would be under the necessity of establishing for its 
own preservation. were it not o' he: wise provided ” 

Dr. EDWARD Brooks, of Philadelphia, opened the dis- 
cussion. The course of instruction in our public schools 
should be determined by the object of these institutions. 
This object is the highest welfare of the individual and the 
state. The welfare of the state depends upon the character 
and actions of the individuals; hence in its final analysis 
the problem of education consists in determining what is 
best for the individual. The welfare of the individual is 
best secured by the development of all his powers and 
capacities ; hence the fundamental object of education is to 
supply the conditions for such development. A scheme of 
popular education should therefore provide for the develop- 
ment and training of all the powers of the pupil. The 
lowest form of education is that of physical training, the 
object of which is health, strength, and the growth of the 
body. Rising above this is that system of manual training 
which unites mind and muscle in the attainment of physi- 
cal skill and dexterity. Rising still higher, above the 

hysical and the psycho-physical, we reach the largest and 

ighest field of education, the development and training of 
the human mind. Itis here that we find the special field 
of moral education ; and in arguing its value in our public 
schools,‘we shall endeavor to show that it is an essential 
part of a system of general education. An accepted analy- 
sis of the mind presents three great classes of powers, the 
intellect, the sensibilities,and the will. Corresponding with 
these three classes of faculties are three great ideas—the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good. The object of the intel- 
lect is to discover what is true, and its end is science. The 
sensibilities find highest enjoyment in the beautiful; and 
the development of the beautiful gives us the fine arts. 
The idea of the good is relr@:d to the will; and the end of 
the good is character and moral action. These philosophi- 
cal distinctions agree with, and substantiate, the popular 
division of human capacities known as the intellectual 
esthetic, and moral natures. The aim of the intellectual 
nature is the attainment of knowledge and truth ; the aim 
of the esthetic nature is the production and enjoyment of 
the beautiful; the aim of the moral nature is the embodi- 
ment of right in human character and action. The related 
value of the education of these three natures of man will 
be seen in the related value of the natures themselves. The 
intellectual brings into activity but a single part of our 
spiritual being, the power of thought and knowledge. The 
esthetic nature founded upon the idea of beauty, which is 
= intuition of the higher reason, brings into activity both 





and sensibility , while the moral nature, based 





on 
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upon the idea of right, brings into activity intellect, sensi- 
bility wil gat, ty ” 
R. 


, and 1. 

E. T. TAPPAN, state superintendent of Ohio, said 
that if children are to be trained to live moral lives, their 
teachers ought to be God-fearing, model men and women, 
that the way the world has been led to be better, was by 


example, and that the present moral status of the schools 


was better than ever before, whatever might be said to the direct 


contrary. 

GEORGE HOWLAND, city superintendent of Chi > 
thought that there was no further need of moral instruction 
in the schools. A stated, formal lesson of thirteen minutes 
a day has little or no value. 

Mr. LUCKEY, of Pittsburg, thought that the present sys- 
tem of public education was a success morally. He gave 
statistics to show that the inmates of jails and reformato- 
ries showed an exceedingly small per cent. of public school 
pupils. The products of our system would compare favor- 
ably with the products of the system prevailing in France, 
where science and religion were taught together, and the 
people were a race of infidels. 

R. MARBLE, of Worcester, took issue with Dr. Brooks 
on religious teaching. He said the recent cases of heroism 
in Nebraska and Dakota among teachers showed that we 
had good moral examples for the guidance of the pupils. 

MR. GOVE, of Colorado, claimed that the product of the 
public schools occupies a higher moral plane than all the 
denominational schools together. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 16. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER, 


The opening address of the afternoon session of Thursday 
was a thoughtful one. It was by JoHN E. BRADLEY, city 
superintendent of the schools at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
talking as his subject “The Superintendent and the 
Teacher.” Mr. Bradley said: ‘‘ The relation of superinten- 
tendent and teacher should be one of intelligent and cordial 
co-operation. Progress in educational affairs, as in all 
other things at the present time, is by organizatioin ; 7 
division of responsibility and differentiation of labor. I 
different departments of work are to be successfully co- 
ordinated, some one must have authority to direct them. 
Unity in results requires unity in direction. Willingness 


to co-operate can avail but little without the skill to make | U 


one’s co-operation effective. The problem of securing and 
selectingwell qualified teachers is an exceedingly important 
and difficult one, requiring the utmost care and skill. 
Youth, crudeness, inexperience, are among the more com- 
mon, but not always the most serious disqualifications of 
candidates. Lack of thorough scholarship ought to be an 
effectual bar to appointment. When the supply of well- 
qualified teachers exceeds the demand, why should we 
appoint those who cannot pass an examination in the lead- 
ing branches of a high school course ? 

t should be the aim of the superintendent to make the 
teacher’s tenure of office secure during good service ; to 
create an enthusiasm for improved resulte in school-work ; 
to assist teachers to make school so attractive as to hol 
pupils till their education can be carried far enough to fit 
them for life. 

The relation of a superintendent to his teachers should be 
one of confidence and helpfulness. To a large extent it is 
his duty to devise plans, theirs to execute them. But no 
perfunctory performance of all allotted tasks will charac- 
terize a good teacher and no petty tyranny or indifference 
will find place in a good superintendent. There can be no 
enthusiasm for work which is harshly enforced. A super- 
intendent should study the strong as well as the weak 
features of each teacher’s work. is general policy and 
aim should be to develop the individuality of each teacher. 
The work of every good teacher should possess a character 
of its own. Uniformity is artificial and tends to weakness; 
vauiey is natural and tends to strength and norm 
growth.’ 


SUPERINTENDENT, TEACHER, AND SCHOOL. 


The second address of the afternoon by REy. A. E. WIN- 
SHIP, of Boston, Mass., was an earnest and able one on the 
relation of the superintendent and teacher to the school. 
Mr. Winship said: ‘The American school system must 
prepare itself for the criticism of prejudice. It will not 
stand simply as an aggregate of independent, good schools. 
An unlimited number of good teachers work ng indepen- 
dently will not make the system secure. While it is true 
that the school is what the teacher is, it is not true that the 
school system is what the teacher is. The teacher is the 
unit of force, not the school committee, not the superinten- 
dent. There is no power in the world that can make a 
good school without a good teacher; but he may work 
skillfully, faithfully, heroically, and still be helpless in 
unifying the system. A hard-working teacher who does 
his best needs the assistance of intelligent, discriminating 
supervision. ‘The superintendent is not a boss over the 
teachers ; is not a spy upon them; is not to teach by prox 
through them. He need not be a better teacher, usually is 
not as good a one as some of those under him. The super- 
intendent occupies a distinct and important position ; he is 
to unify the work of all the teachers ; to helpeach to adjust 
his work to that of the others. Since there must be grades, 
it is of prime importance that each teacher knows what his 
share is to be, as he cannot know it without the assistance 
of intelligent and judicious supervision. If there are five 

rimary buildings to feed one grammar, and five grammar 

feed one high school, and each has a first-class principal 
there is the more need that some one mind shall advise them 
how best to work renee 

All that the superintendent does in the school is to be 
done through the teacher ; he has nothing to do with the 
— directly, that is the teacher’s work. He has nothing 

o with the parents, that is the committee’s work. The 
committee and teachers ought to have little to do with each 
other except through him. He must be an educator in the 
best sense of the term. The teacher may be such, but he 
does not need to be. Many of the best teachers have not 
been philosophers. If the teacher knows methods he can 
teach without the fundamental principles. But the super- 
intendent cannot do good work without having a philoso- 
phy; he must know all systems, and the working of all 
experiments, in every city and town of importance; he 
must know how to make his system a success with the 
teaching force at his command, It takes no skill to make 

ood schools if one can choose all the teachers and get the 

t in the state. His method of dealing with teachers 
must depend largely upon the kind of teachers at his com- 
mand. He is to concern himself chiefly with the best 
methods of securing new teachers and of dealing with those 
now in service. He cannot make good schools if he must 
take such material as personal interest, political or sectarian 
prejudices inspire the committee to elect. If he must take 











his material from the training school, he must have the 
power to decide whether the candidates for the school give 
reasonable promise of success with training, and that train- 
ing must be equal totheemergency. If hecan have the privi- 
lege of teachers of successful experience by seeing 
them in their schools, there is no excuse for his not having 
the best work. To know how to get the best teachers; to 
their work to the best advantage with the least fric- 
tion ; to keep them loyal, and not to interfere with their 
individuality is to make a success of the school work of a 
city or town.” s 

Mr. Winship’s address was discussed by Superintendents 
Luckey, Bloss, and Baker. 





THURSDAY EVENING. FEB. 16. 
NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


National aid for education was the subject for discussion 
on the Thursday rp oyn Reapers | J. A. B. Lovirt, city 
superintendent of the schools at Huntsville, Alabama, de- 
livered the opening address. The large colored epaiee 
in many of the sta a a strong plea for eral aid 
to education. While in many of the states the public school 
terms for each race do not exceed three months in the year 
and while there is no discrimination between the school 
Je tm pee of the two races, so far as the application of the 
school fund is concerned, the colored people suffer the great 
disadvantage of not being able to supplement their portion 
of the school fund, thus enabling them to secure the best 
possible instruction and longer school terms. 

Dr. A. P. MARBLE, of Worcester, Mass., delivered a 
strong address against the measure. He said: “ Upon this 
question as upon others I will not admit that I am an anti- 
Sane man because I do not swallow every baited 
hook that is thrown, or consent to the substitution of the 
Keeley motor for steam and electricity. Inthe South there 
is vast amount of ignorance which is a menace to the re- 
public. In Brooklyn there are 45,000 children not in an 
school. In Jersey hy | there are accommodations for 16, 
000 of 51,000 children of school age. In New York there are 
multitudes of ignorant children and adults ; and this mass 
of ignorance is not scattered but congregated and ready 
for riot. In Utah there is polygamy. Ignorance in large 
cities and polygamy are dangerous to the country ; and the 
Jnined States government can deal with polygamy in the 
territories but cannot in the states ; neither can it deal with 
ignorance in New York, or in the South. If the Blair Bill 
becomes a law, education will then be conducted by the 
national government. The excuse for this endowment is 
the ignorance of the late slaves. And if any one were to 
believe that the negroes were not cared for then a conflict 
of authority would arise ; and in such a contest the state 
would necessarily win; hence the $77,000,000 becomes a 
gift to the several states in unequal proportions. If any 
state is too r todo more than they are now doing for 
education then it cannot comply with the requirements of 
the bill which provides that a constantly increasing sum 
should be raised. And if the state can raise this addition- 
al sum and does not, then the disposition is lacking that 
cannot be bought with money. ‘I'he Southern states are 

rosperous and if temporarily in need the money might be 
oaned them by the U.S Nothing is more encouragin 
than the recent educational progress of the South. An 
the effort which they make is better than money for their 
schools. No school can be set up which is really worth any- 
thing tillthe people want it, and when the people want it 
they will have it. In a New England state not forty years 
ago the people of a school district built a small school-house 
and pieced out a small appropriation of $306 for a school by 
boarding the teacher at the houses and donating the fuel 
from the woodlots. The boys cut the wood and built the 
fire. The people around there wanted a school; the boys 
and Le wanted to go, and they went. ‘That is the way in 
which the school system has come up in the East and in the 
West. That spirit alone will bringit upin theSouth. The 
healthy emulation among communities, will do the work. 
This bill pro a vicious method of distribution. In- 
stead of paying a premium on success, it offers a reward on 
ignorance. It encourages the misrepresentation of the 
number of illiterates. it stimulates the spirit of beggary. 
It discourages the self-help on which the very republic rests. 
The cause of ignorance in any state, or county, or hamlet, 
is the presence of men who do not believe in ignorance. 
These men need not necessarily be bookish. They may 
grow up in the place and see its deficiency in comparison 
with others or they may be missionaries from the outside. 
Addresses favoring the measure were made by CoL, ALEX. 
Hoae, of Fort Worth, Texas, and others. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The steaniship Etruria sailed from Queenstown to New York 
in six days and five hours. 

Philadelphia high license is expected to reduce the number of 
saloons trom 6,000 to 2,500. Only 3,423 applications have been 
received. 

Russia is experiencing considerable difficulty in floating a 
loan. 

Messrs. O’B ien and Sullivan, the members uf Parliament, who 
were imprisioned under the coercion act, were given an ovation 
in London, ‘ 

James G. Blaine has written a letter declining to be a canaidate 
for the presidency. 


The Scotch Crofters’ Commission, ia their report t» Parlia 
meut, say that starvation among the crofters is imminent unless 
employment can be found for them, or the population re. uced 
by emigration. - 

A portion of the elevu'ed railway structure fell in Brooslyn 
crushing a horse car, kilung thice persons, and injuring many 
others. Three horses were also killed. 

The anniversary of the birth of Lincoln was celebraied in 
Brooklyn February 12. 

Frederick W. Meyer, vice-consu) general of Austro-Hungary, 
committed suicide in New York, by taking poison. 

Many tons of powder in the Depunt Mills packing house at 


Wapwallopen, Pa., exploded. Four men were killed and twenty 
hurt. 


Alaska is turning out gold bullion at the rate of $100,000.a 
month, is doing a fishing business of $3,000,000 a year, and hasa 





yearly trade of more than $2,500,000. 


About 2,000 cases of small-pox have been recorded in Havana 
in the past two months, and several hundred deaths. 

It has been found that the surface of the great inlaid lakes 
has beer lowered nearly a foot anda half during the past year. 
Tois will have considerable effect upon navigation. 

A tramp, who made a fortune in the early days of Pennsyl- 
vania oil discoveries, and who squandered halfa million in Wall 
street speculation, died recently at Sarcoxie, Mo., from the ef 
fects of exposure. 

The Long Island Railroad Company have petitioned the board 
of aldermen of New York, for permission to tunnel the East 
River, and to extend branch tunnels under the city to the 
Hudson River. 

A fisheries treaty has been signed by commissioners represent- 
ing the United States and Great Britain. 

D. K. Locke, (Petroleum V. Nasby), for a long time connected 
with the Toledo Blade,and the author of the famous “ Nasby 
letters,”’ died in Toledo, Ohio. 

Senator Blair's educational bill passed the Senate. 


It is reported that Russia is accelerating the march of the 
troops toward the frontier. 

Count d’Arco-Valley bas been appointed German minister at 
Washington, to succeed Baron von Alvensleben. 

Fourteen persons were jailed for taking part in Mr. Blunt's 
reveption in Galway. 

The Postmaster General has contracted for a fast mail service 
between Chicago and Council Bluffs, to go into effect in March. 

“Work bas been commecced on the Syracuse University campus 
for the foundation of the new Crouse College. The excavation 
has to be done by blasting. 

The railroads in England were blockaded by a heavy fall of 
snow. 

Tte Secretary of War, reported to the House that none of the 
captured Confederate colors had been returned to the Southern 
States, except by Secretary Stanton. 

Prof. Swift, of Montreal, a master of twelve languages and the 
finest Shakesperian scholar in Canada, has been committed to an 
asylum for the insane. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 








The University of Michigan, bas an enrollment of 1,599 stu- 
dents, among whom are twenty Japanese. 

The schools of cookery in Boston have had a rapid growth 
during the past year. They are exceedingly popular with 
parents. 

Within the last two years Canada has lost $3,000,000, through 
embezzlers who have escaped to the United States with the 
money, and American embezzlers have taken over $20,000,000 
to Canada in the same period. 


John T. Allen, late s ate treasurer of Texas, bequcathed 
$150,000 to the city of Galveston, to establish an industrial 
school. 

Atlanta University will this year lose the state appropriation 
of $8,000, because of its refusal to dismiss the few waite pupils 
as required by the recent act of Legislature. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, is 
engaged in cataloguing all the Assyrian and Babylonian antiqui- 
ties in this country. 

The Roman Catholic University buildings at Washinton will 
be located on the Middleton property near Brook’s station, about 
a mile and a balf bey ond the city limits. 

A fire at Racine College destroyed the building comprising the 
gymnasium, laboratory, a d art studio. The total loss was 
nearly $7,000. 

There are now 1,375 pupils in Girard College. During the past 
year 12 were expelled, and 157 new ones admitted. 

Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cornell and ex-Minister to 
Germany, is gathering material for his coming book on the war- 
fare of science. Mr. White has been in Philadelphia for some 
days picking up points among his literary friends there. 

The trustees of Princeton College have granted the petition of 
the present senior class, and have asked Dr. McCosh to remain in 
office until after the commencement exercises in June. The class 
of ’79 has commissioned St. Gaudens to make a life-sized bas-re- 
lief of Dr. McCosh, which will be placed in one of the college 
buildings. 

Neurly one-half of the members of the freshmen class in Cor- 
ncll University are members ef churcbes. 

The oldest university in the worla is that of Paris. It was 
founded six years before Oxford. 

Jenny Lind’s esate is valued at $200,000. She made mary be- 
quests. 

The forestry division of the department of agriculture in this 
country, has reached the conclusion that the forest area, owned 
by the United States Government, is worth $280,000,000, and that 
the annual loss by fire will average $8,000,000. 

A large class of students in Washburne College, Topeka, Kan., 
has been organized by Pruf. Phelps, for the inductive study of 
the Old Testament, according to the plan laid out by Prof. 
Ha: per, of New Haven. 

The library of history of Vassar College has received through 
the chilaren of the ate James Harper of Harper Brothers, a gift 
of all the works of American history, whicb bave been published 
by that house. 

The latest plan evolved for uniting New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City, is that of Herman Clark, to construct a tunnel trom 
the Newark Meadows to Prospect Park, 150 feet underneath 
the North and East Rivers, with a branch from City Hall north- 
ward to Fleetwood Park. It is said that $100,000,000 is available, 
of necessary, to put the plan into effect. 


A clear complexion, free from p‘mples, may be had by taking 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Queens County Teachers’ Association met in Newtown 
Saturday, Feb. 25, and carried out a very interesting program. 
Prin. Wm. Peck, of Whitestone, gave a talk on “ Number” and 
had one of his excellent teachers illustrate his method with her 
class of children. Nellie E. Gaynor gave a paper on “* Composi- 
tion.”’ Prin. T. B. Aldrich’s talk on “ Geography ”’ was illustrated 
by raised maps. He was liberally questioned, but he was able to 
return satisfactory answers. Mrs. Blake, of New York, also 
addressed the association. 

After the minutes of the preceding meeting had been read, the 
following resolutions were offered, and after more than an hour’s 
discussion, they were adopted, with one vote in the negative : 

Whe eas, We understand that an articie appeared in the Sch°ol 
Bulletin under date of December, 1887, stating, in substance, that 
this association had unanimously rescinded the resolutions 
adopted one year ago, and had completely exonerated its editor, 
Charles W. Bardeen, from all blame for his repeated attacks 
upon the character of Miss Cora E. Fiske, a worthy and respected 
teacher of our county ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we re-affirm our position as expressed in the 
resolutions of censure adopted by this association in February, 
1887 ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we feel righteously indignant at Mr. Bardeen’s 
treatment of Miss Fiske in the columns of the Sc’ool Bulletin 
since that time ; and further 

Resolved, That in our judgment a reputable schoo journal 
would not attack the character of a teacher, or fill its columns 
with alleged personal grievances. 

The following are the resolutions of censure unanimously 
adopted hy the Association Feb. 5, 1887. 

Whereas, Chas, W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y., has publicly 
maligned one of our lady teachers, by publishing a falsehood con- 
cerning her in the October number of the Schvol Bulletin, and 
whereas, he continues to circulate said falsehood upon printed 
blanks sent out to teachers; therefore be it 

Resolved, 1st. That we, the teachers of Queens county, condemn 
the action of said Bardeen as ungentlemanly, unjust, and mali- 
cious. 

Resolved, 2nd. That we ask him to retract the malicious false- 
hood, and to stop the circulation of the blanks containing the 
same. 

Adopted by the Queens County Teachers’ Association at Flush- 
ing, N. Y., February 25, 1888. 











NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Mutual Improvement Association have called a meeting of 
the first and second grammar grade teachers the second Wednes- 
day in March, at No. 9 University Place. The object is to discuss 
the work of these grades for the purpose of mutual assistance 
and improvement, 





A Washington’s birthday reception was given by the New York 
Teachers’ Association Saturday evening, Feb. 25. Miss Carrie Louise 
Ray was the dramatic reader, and the New York Philharmonic 
Club furnished the music. There was also a quartet of well 
known singers, 


The closing exercises of the female evening school No. 4, in 
Rivington street, were held Saturday evening, Feb. 25, and prizes 
were given out. . 





The young ladies of Rutger’s Female College gave a very pleas- 
ant musical and literary reception Friday evening, Feb. 24. About 
250 persons were present, among them the Rev. Dr, Dunnell, of 
All Saints church, the Rev. Dr. Samson, president of the college, 
and Prof. Daniel 8. Martin. 


It has been 





Assistant Superintendent Harrison has resigned. 


rumored that he intended to do so as soon as the work of revis- | 


ing the course of study and preparing for the introduction of 
manual training bad been completed,and at the last board meet- 
ing his resignation was handed in. Commissioner Wood present- 
ed resolutions expressirg the board’s recognition of Supt. Harri- 
son’s long and faithful service. A committee of five was appoint- 
ed to name his successor. 





There are over five hundred pupils at the Art Students’ League 
this year. Since the change from 14th Street to 143 East 23rd 
Street was made, the school has increased its facilities for study. 
The class that has been opened to prepare students to enter the 
antique class is well attended, and has§been found a valuable ad- 
junct to the course of study. Another experiment that deserves 
comment, since it has grown into a permanent part of the 
League, is the Modeling Class, which was begun a year ago with 
Mr. G. T. Brewster, as instructor. 





Nothing so stirs up Commissioner Cole as a case involving a 
question of corporal punishment. He wants to know all the 
Particulars and appears quite anxious to find the defendant 
guilty. Miss Gill of P. S. No. 14 bad been charged, by some one 
with inflicting corporal punishment and the teachers committee 
after investigating it asked to be discharged from further duty, 
the majority having found no ground for the charge. But Com- 
missioner Wood was not quite sure that it was not a case of cor- 
poral punishment, and so signed ‘* for preseutaticnonly.”” Then 
it wasthat Mr. Cole demanded an explanation which was given 
by the chairman of the committee,Mr. Crary,who may usually be 
counted on the teacher's side. Considerable discussion followe } 
and then Miss Agnew was asked to give her opinion. She gave it 
80 forcibly and strongly that the maj rity were convinced that no 
corporal punishment had been administered. A few, however, 
among them Commissioners Cole, Wood and the President voted 
in defense of the by-law. 





The fate of the primary school at No. 67 Warren street hangs in 
the balance. It has an attendance of only 49 pupils but costs 
$5,750. If no place can be found where the rent will be cheaper 
it will probably be closed. The excuse for keeping it running is 
that the attendants are very small children whose lives would be 








endangered by crossing the crowded thoroughfares to the 
neighboring schools. There is a question,however, about the le - 
gality of closing it which caused the matter to be referred to the 
council of the board. 





Miss Elizabeth A. Pope has appealed to the board for defense 
from her trustees of the Ninth Ward, and the trustees bave asked 
for an investigation of Miss Pope. 

Miss Sarah J. D rnan, who for fifteen years has been vice- 
principal of P. D. G.S., No. 3,was appointed to the principalship. 





Mr. Chambers, trustee of G. 8S. 59 has put into practice Presi- 
dent Simmons’ suggestions about arousing patriotism amoug the 
school children. He presented each of the children with a tiny 
flag one day last week and a large silk one graced the platform 
where Superintendent Jasper, Colonel Hain of the elevated road 
Inspectors Jackson, Ward and Fileishauer and others were 
g-thered to witness the exercises and speak to the children. 

{A very pretty flag-drill,appropriate for such «ccasions, was 
published in the JouRNAL of Feb.4.] 





Edger D. Shimer, Ph.D., of G. 8. 20, addressed the class in 
pedagogy Thursday, Feb. 16. Dr. Allen was absent attending the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington. 


SCIENCE TEACHING. 

Dr. T. O’Connor Sloane’s first lecture on the subject of science 
teaching with and without apparatus was given at the Industrial 
Education 4ssociation Wednesday, Feb. 15. His first experiment 
was an illustration of porosity. A goblet was filled with alcobol and 
into this loose cotton was crowded,yet the «icohol did not overflow 
to any appreciable extent. Another experiment illustratic g iner- 
tia was made by laying a slab of glass on top ofa goblet. A strip 
of s iff paper with one end projecting was laid on the glass, and 
oon thisacoin. The manipulater snapped the paper with his fin- 
ger and it fell to the floor, while the coin remaincd on tt e glass. 
Cohesion was illustrated by cutting a bullet in two,tben pressing 
the two halves together, at which they showed no cesire to sepa- 
rate again. 

BOOKS AND READING. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Mac Cracken, Vice Chancellor of the 
University of the City of New York, gave the lecture at the In- 
dustrial Kducation Associatior receutly on the above subject. 
He criticised Emerson’s three rulcs: Never read a book that is « ot 
a year old; never read any but famed books; never read any but 
those you like. He preferred these three rules: Read for com- 
pleteness of character; read for successin your business ; rcad 
for rest and recreation. The coctcr thought that a good distri- 
bution of the reading matter in the torthcoming Tiden library 
wouli be—one third of the funds devoted toa library for the 
genera! public,oce-third to books for advanced special students, 
and one third to books for men of letters. 


Columbia College Library is doing a good service to the public 
by offering five courses of lectures free of charge to all who care 
toattend. The lectures are not advertiseo in the usual way, | ut 
Mr. Meivil Dewey, Chief Librarian, has op2ned a lecture registe: 
at the college library where is recorded the address of any one 
asking to know of lectures on any topic in which he may te 
interested. Tickets are sent to the addresses on this register. 
Topics are grouped,in order to save the trouble and expense of 
sending tickets fcr scicnce lectures to those caring c nly for .iter- 
ature and art, or vice versa. 





Dr. T. O’Connor Sloane of the “ Scientific American,” is deliv- 
er'ng a course of three normal lectures in science teaching in the 
Industrial Education Building, No. 9 University Place. His first 
lecture which was given recently was “Physics without Apparat- 
us.” His second lecture will be “ Physics with Simple Appa- 
ratus,” and on March 14, “ Practical Suggestions in the Con- 
struction of simple Apparatus and sts Use.’’ The subjects are just 
pow especially interesting to the teachers of this city. 





The closing exercises of Female Evening School No. 2, Miss 
Killeen, principal, were held on February 23. Certificates 
were given to over three hundred of the five hundred girls pres- 
ent. Three gold medals were also awarded. 

Miss Annie Brown's school, at 713 and 715 Fifth avenue, gave 
an elaborate ‘** Kinder Symphonie” on February 22, for the 
benefit of the “ribuse Fresh Air Fund. Last year the schoo! 
raised $1,000 for this fund, and this year's nettings promise to be 
not behind. The room where the entertainment was given was 
crowded to its fullest capacity. 





Dr. Butler, president of the Industrial Education Association, 
lectures before the Young Men’s Christian Association this week 
on “The Training of the Hand and Eye.” 

President Simmons was called upon to attend two “flag exer- 
cises’’ Feb. 21. At G. 8. No, 73 two handsome silk flags were 
presented to the girls by the trustees of the Nineteenth ward. 
Ex-Judge Kelly presided, and addresses were made by President 
Simmons and inspectors Ward and Fieischauer. A similar exer- 
cise was held in the Allen street school late in the day. Two 
large flags graced the teacher’s desk, and all the children wore 
small ones. Here Pres. Simmons and Trustee Balter addressed 
the children. 


The eleventh anniversary of the industrial school connected 
with the Pilgrim Congregational Church, was held Tucsday 
evening, Feb. 21. Articles made by the children were sold, and a 
number of interesting addresses given. 





There is talk of appointing a woman for the vacancy made in 
the superintendent’s department by the resignation of Assistant 
Superintendent Harrison. Among the names of the female prin- 
cipals mentioned as probable candidates are: Miss Mary E. Tate, 
of No. 45, Miss Adeline V. Sutton, of No. 56, Mrs. Sarah E. Cowes, 
of No. 47, Mrs. Lizzie H. Walker, of No. 68, Miss Kate G. Broder- 
ick, of No. 76, and Miss Solome Purror, of No. 53. The special 





committee, appointed by Pres. Simmons to select the assistant 





— 


superintendent, consists of Commissioners Welch, Holt,’ Crary, 


Sprague, and Traud. 





Contracts for a new school building in 138th street, near Willis 
ave., have been awarded by the trustees of the Twenty-third 
ward. 

Vice-Principal J. F. Condon, of evening schoo) 62, has come out 
with a “ History of the Rebellion” in verse. It is said to be very 
unique and interesting. 





The evening schools have been holding their closing exercises 
this week. On Thursday evening over fifty pupils in No. 79 
First street, were presented with handsome books by their prin: 
cipal, William T. Traud, as a reward for punctuality. The trus- 
tees and several members of the board of education were present 
and made addresses. 

Evening school No. 1, Mr. Jameson, principal, closed Wednes- 
day night with appropriate addresses by the trustees. 

Columbia College now stands ready to bestow the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Doctor of Arts, Doctor of Letters, and Doctor of 
Philosophy, upon women. E. L. BENEDICT. 





Ho! For CALIFORNIA, 


TO SAN FRANCISCO AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 





SP£CIAL RaTEs TO TEACHERS NEXT SUMMFR: NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


Special excursions are arranged from New York to 
San Francisco and return, leaving July 5, and visiting 
on the way all the principal points of interest. 

The round trip ticket is reduced by the railroad com- 
panies to the very low sum of 


$92.50. 


This reduction is unparalleled to teachers, especially 
since only a few hundred can be expected to go. 

The other expenses, including side excursion trips, 
will amount to about $100, so that the entire trip, in- 
cluding an absence from home of a month or more, all 
expenses included, will come within $200, and by econ- 
omy can be reduced to between $175 and $190. 

The plan is as follows: Leave New York so as to 
spend the Sabbath in Chicago; then to Denver; then 
over the Denver and Rio Grande road to Salt Lake City. 
Stops will be made at Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Manitou, and at principal points on the Denver and Rio 
Grande road. This road is famous for its magnificent 
scenery ; it passes over the backbone of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and gives one such a view of mountain scenery a: 
cannot be obtained anywhere else in the world—noi 
even in Europe. 

An excursion will be arranged to ascend Pike’s Peal 
14,200 feet atove the sea, on the D. & R. Grande R. R., 
if a sufficient number indicate their desire to do so. 
Also to take in the beauties of the Garden of the Gods, 
located near the base of Pike’s Peak, and various othe: 
attractions at Manitou. The trip from Denver to Salt 
Lake City will alone pay the price of the excursion. A 
stop will be made at Salt Lake City log enough to 
see its wonders. 

The more minute statement of the itinerary of the 
excursion will be published a month before the time of 
starting. Enough is now known to warrant the asser- 
tion that this will be by far the most attractive trip, as 
well as the cheapest, afforded the teachers of New Yor! 
City and vicinity the coming summer. 

The price of the sleeping car, through from New York 
to San Francisco without change, will be about $21. 
This will insure a comfortable berth without change, 
except between Denver and Salt Lake City, all of the 
way from New York City to San Francisco, and very 
much lessen the fatigue as well as increase the pleasure 
of the trip. 

NOTES. 


1, Excursionists can go by one route and return by 
any other they may desire. 

2. The round trip tickets will be good for return until 
the first of October. 

3. If any desire to return by the Northern Pacific, or 
the Canada Pacific, the cost of the ticket from San Fran- 
cisco to the Pacific termini of these roads, must be added 
to the cost of the fare. 

4. Excursion tickets can be obtained by teachers and 
members of their families. 

5. Quite a number of San Francisco people have 
already signified their intention of entertaining guests 
free. Of course this cannot be expected for a large 
number, but the names of those who pledge themselves 
to go, atan early date, will be forwarded to the San Fran- 
cisco committee on Hotels and Accommodations, asking 
to be assigned to these who thus kindly invite teachers 
to their homes. Good boarding at private houses will 
be furnished at $1.50 a day. 

6. Special excursions are arranged by San Francisco 
teachers to points of interest at low rates. 

7. California teachers pledge themselves to ‘extend a 
genuine California hospitality to each and every visitor 
wearing the badge of our grand army; an army whose 
battles with ignorance and idleness, and vice, and super- 
stition, and anarchy, and chaos are not over; an army 
whose victories are the safeguards of our cherished 
institutions, and make for the betterment of man’s 
estate.” California will give to this grand army its wel- 
come of welcomes; a welcome to the Golden State, to 
their hearts, and to their homes. Let us go. 

It is very important that those who are going should 
report their names at once to the undersigned, as the 
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cost of the trip will be lessened if a large number pledge 
themselves to go. 


INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS, 


In reference to this proposed excursion to San Fran- 
cisco next summer, to attend the annual meeting, you 
should see as much of the matters of interest enroute, as 

ible. There is no question but that there is as much 
information to be gained on the journey as there is at 
the terminus; therefore, in selecting your route, you 
want to take that one which will be most valuable to 
you. At Denver, many interesting excursions can be 
taken, occupying but one day to each. One would be 
up to the Clear Creek Canon, to Central City or to 
Georgetown, where a view of the mines can had. 
Another excursion can be made up through the Platte 
Canon, or the teachers can put in their time to very fair 
advantage in looking over the famous Smelting Works 
of the Grant Smelting Company, and the Reduction 
Works at Argo, (which is a portion of Denver.) These 
two concerns are probably the largest in existence. 
Leaving Denver, you go to Manitou, 80 miles from 
Denver ; there is located the Garden of the Gods, one of 
the most natural creations that exists. There is also 
Pike’s Peak, whose ascent can be made in one day, 
giving plenty of time at the Peak to rest. There are 
also many little excursions which can be taken from 
Manitou up through the various canons. After you 
leave Manitou, the next point of interest is The Grande 
Canon, where the road- lies through clefts in the 
mountains, which rise up perpendicularly a thousand 
feet, and_alongside the bed of the r is a rushing 
torrent. In this Canon, ee recognizes its little- 
ness. From there you pass on to Marshall Pass, where 
the road winds up over the mountain, and reaches the 
highest elevation of any road in the world, being almost 
11,000 feet above sea-level. From there you pass 
through Black Canon, which is on the Pacific Coast of 
the Transcontinental Divide, generally called the Rocky 
Mountains. This Canon, although possibly not as grand 
as The Grande Canon, is a great deal longer; there 
is what is called ‘‘ The Devil’s Leap,” and ‘ The Bridal 
Veii” Then you will pass to the flourishing valley of 
the Utah Territory, where you will see the finest agri- 
cultural district there is, and so on to the end of your 
journey to the coast. There are points of interest, 
which, this article being limited, cannot be mentioned in 
detail. 

Address, JEROME ALLEN, Director of the National 
Educational Association for New York. No. 25 Clinton 
Place, New York. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 











Firty Two-Part Sones, Composed, Selected, and Ar- 
ranged by J. A. Butterfield. Boston: F. H. Gilson. 159 
High Street. 48 pp. 20 cents. 


This set of two-part songs for school use has grown out 
of an actual necessity. The book has been prepared by a 
well known teacher and com r of school music, and 
will be found to fill a want entirely, for lower and middle 
grades. The songs are graded according to difficulty, and 
consist of several original compositions, to which are added 
selections made from European sources. The songs are 
bright, interesting, and instructive. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 1885—’86, 
Washington, Government Printing Office. Hon. Jobn 
Eaton, Commissioner to Aug. 4, 1886. Hon. N. H. R. 
Dawsor, Commi:sioner from Aug. 5, 1886. 


The report for the year ending June 30, 1886 which is 
submitted by Commissicner Dawson, contains some wages. 
tant facts and figures. ‘There are in the library of the office 
more than 18,000 volumes and 45,000 pamphlets. The col- 
lection contains many pedagogical works, and forms a pro- 
fess‘onal library of great value. The first appendix presents 
s atistical tables respecting the public school sy stems of the 
states, organized territories, and the District of Columbia 
Then follows a resume of tne general condition of the pub- 
lic schools in the several states and territories, d'awn prin- 
cipally from the printed reports supplied by the superinten- 
dents thereof. ‘I'he appendix concludes with a somewhat 
elaborate abstract of the public school laws cf each state 
and territory, based on the latest editions and amendments 
obtainable. The other appendixes are made on the same 
pla*, so that the facts, summaries, and di- cussions respect- 
ing any form of iostivution, or any grade of instruction 
may be examined in connection with each other and studied 
together. 

‘The total expenditure cf public monevs by the states and 
territories during the year 1885 6 was $111,304,927, which 
exceeded that of : he previous yezr by $920, 270. Theexpen- 
di'ure per capita of average attendance was $15.29. The 
aver2ge daily attendance increased from 48.6 to 646 per 
cent. since 1876. The total number of kindergartens re- 
p »ried to the office was 417, with 945 ins.ructors and 21, 
640 pupils. Tce most eminent educato’s endorse the sys- 
tem, and the work of making it a part of the public school 
system is only a ——_ cf time. The public normal 
schoo!s numbered 116, with 1,115 instructors, and 31,801 
students. Complaints are made that the number of normal 
schools is far below the number required to supply the de- 
mand for new teachers. Very complete tabies are given of 
institutions for secondary instruction, for the higher edu- 
cation of women, colleges and universities, and ail classes 
of professional and training schuols, 

eldorn in the history of the United States have superior 
ins itutions of learning occupied so large a shere of public 
at‘ention or given signs of sach vigorous and fruitful life, 
as at the present time. The work of the colleges and uni- 
versi ies shows a gradation of tunctions not unlike that re- 
presented by the gymnasia, real schools, ard universities 
of Germ.ny, or by the great public schools, univer-i:ies, 
and professional schools of England. Tne theological pro- 
fession exerts the la t inflaence in favor of thorough 
tcholarship, and the lack of this i: fluerce in other pro- 
fessions is deplored by their ablest representatives, 


A Text-Book of INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Victor 
Von Richter. Authorized tion by Edgar F. 
Smith. Third American, from the Fifth German, Edi- 
tion. Carefully Revised and Corrected: With Eighty- 


Plate of Spectra. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston,Son & 
Co. No. 1,012 Walnut Street. 428 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


In most of the chemical text-books of the present day, 
one of the striking features and difficulties with which 
teachers have to contend is the separate presentation of 
the theories and facts of the science. In this work, how- 
ever, theory and fact are brought close together, and their 
intimate relation clearly shown. From a careful observa- 
tion of experiments and their results, the student is led toa 
correct understanding of the most interesting principles of 
chemistry. The book is_ written with true German 
thoroughness, and few modern authors have succeeded so 
happily, as Prof. Richter, in presenting to the student, in 
an attractive, comprehensible manner, tke leading features 
of theoretical chemistry. Dr. Smith ‘has, in his excellent 
translation of the work, rather added to the charm of 

f. Richter’s clear and lucid presentation of fact and 
theory. A new feature of this third edition, of which the 
— volume is a translation, is the introduction of the 

hermo-chemical | eye wenn briefly presented in the in- 
dividual groups of the elements, and in separate chapters 
together with the chemical affinity relations, and the law 
of periodicity. Following an “‘ Introduction,” is a “ Special 
Part,” consisting of ‘Classification of the Elements,” 
under which are classed ‘‘Groups”’ and ‘“‘ Compounds.” 
The “ Metals” with their Groups” follow in order, and 
S Me peeerall and “‘ Index” complete the body of the 


GREAT AUTHORS. From Goldsmith to Wordsworth, Lon- 
don: I. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh, 
and New York. 266 pp. 1s. 6d. 


This book of “Great Authors” follows in its plan the 
leading idea that the attention of young scholars ought to 
be confined to outstanding features, and not taxed with 
unnecessary details. It aims at teaching both the history 
of literature and literature itself, the one in connection 
with the other. The authors represented are, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Samuel Johnson, Edward Gibbon, Edmund Burke, 
Robert Burns, William Cowper, George Gordon (Lord) 
fae Sir alter Scott, Robert Southey, and William 

ordsworth. Under each of these authors, in methodical 
order, is given, the life, summary of life and works, with 
selections. One of the aims also, of this book, has been to 
aid youn ple in discovering and seeing for themselves, 
the mar points in each work or passage introduced. 
With a view to this end, the notes included are directed to 
the elucidating of the authors’ meaning and purpose, and 
the bringing into prominence beauties or blemishes of style. 
The volume is devoted to the great authors of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Alfred H. Welsh, 
Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. 234 pp. 70 cents. 


The design of this book is a thoroughly practical one 
and the autbor believes that he has presented, simply and 
logically, the topics that relate directly to the facts of the 
language and the laws of its structure. Its aim is to 
furnish a thorough knowledge and drill in the practice 
of the principles of the —_— language, based upon a 
wide review of the latest and best methods of exposition. 


the principle that we learn to do by doing, and the method 
and matter of the work are well calculated to exercise the 
pupil’s powers of observation. There are thirty-two chap- 
ters; the first one, upon English, Growth and Relations, 
is especially interesting and full of valuable information 
concerning the origin and history of words. As the study 
of language is a progressive science, old fashioned 
methods and books become useless, and the new take their 
places ; this book, therefore, should be well received, as it 
aims at the newest and best in method and matter, espe- 
cially doing away with rote learning, making language- 
lessons the vehicle of valuable mental discipline. Sepa- 
rate — are made separate lessons, and each point is 
finished before taking up another. All definitions and 
rules are developed by illustration. The book is well 
bound, and makes a nice appearance in brown cloth, with 
black lettering and designs; the back is finished in gilt 
letters. Paper and type are both good. 


TRUE STORIES OF AMERICAN WaARs. From Old Records 
and Family Traditions. Dlustrated. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Company. Franklin and Hawley Streets. 259 pp. 


American children of the present day, are never tired of 
reading stories, which are connected in any way with the 
early history of their country. Stories so of danger, 
adventure, and interest are devoured, even by very little 
boys and girls. They are taking the place of the long be- 
loved fairy tales. In this volume are found twelve charm- 
ingly fresh stories, having the additional charm of being 
new, at least to most readers. They have been hunted out 
of old records and ey ! traditions, which have been over- 
looked or forgotten all these years. The first of these nar- 
ratives is, “‘ A Revolutionary Turn-coat.’’ This is followed 
es Little Deborah in the ret Service,” “‘How Daniel 
Abbott Outwitted the Indians,” “The Light of Key Bis- 
cayne,” “The Boy-Soldiers of Cherry Valley,” “ Prescott’s 
Capture,” “A Tender Heart,” “The First Blow for 
American Liberty,” “In a Turtle Crawl,” ‘‘The Heroism 
of Mrs. Hendee,”’ Joel Jackson’s Smack,” and “ Aunt 
Polly Shedd’s Brigade.’”’ The illustrations are as new as 
the stories, and add very much to their interest. 


Tae CaRD-PLAYER’S COMPANION: A Description of the United 
States Playing Caras and Popular Games. Cincinnati: Tne 
Russe.] & Morgan Printing Company, Publishers. 


This ** companion’ was published some months since. and it 
met the want of such a maruaisocompletely that another edition 
has been pi biished, enlarged and im various ways improved, All 
the directions and definitions are given in the mos: concise form. 
Directions are given for playing ali the leading games, and the 
descriptions of United States piaying cards c ntaiued in the book 
will enable the purchaser to select playing cards judiciously know- 
ivg just what he wants,and preventing the possibility of being 
compelled to take inferior goods. 


THe CORNELL UNIVERSITY REGISTER, 1887-8. Published b 
= + op Ithaca, N. Y. Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D, 
resident. 


The “ Register ” for this year contains 2)4 pages and embraces 
catalugues of the officers, professors and students, courses of 
study, a de-cription of the material equipment of the institution, 
metbods of instruction, examination papers, calendar, etc. That 
the institution is prospering is shown by the number of students, 
1,022, which is nearly double what it was ten or twelve years ago, 
represen‘ing nearly ali the states and ter:itories and many for- 
eign count Ezra Corne)l’s generous gift is bearing an a d- 





ance oifryit. The senior class numbers 111, and 1 be by far 


nine Illustrations on Wood, and Colored Lithographic -- 


It carries out its _ in a common-sense way, founded on Wi 


the largest ever graduated from the institution. The ccurse, 
mechanical engineering has 138 students; civil enginecring, 10° 
ele-trica! engineering, 81; letters, 79; philosophy, 66: arts, « 
The requirements for admission to certain courses will bei 
after June. 1889. Students from private schools will be 
adwitted without examinations, under certain condi:ions. Two 
pew build have been provided for, besides the repuir and en. 
largement of others. Two new depar: ments have been auspicious- 
ly inaugurated, and large additions have been made to the faci" 
ty. The“ Register” presents a handsome apperrance typogre 
cally, showing excelk nt'taste in style and make-up. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mark Hopkins, Jr., is the author of a novel dealing with Ameri- 
can life in Paris and Nice which is published by Ticknor & Co. 


The memoir of Fleeming Jenkin, by Robert Lcuis Stevenson, 
is one of the latest works published by Charies Scribner’s Sons. 


Under the title of “* California of the South,” by Walter Lindle~ 
M. D., and J. P. Widney, M.D., D. Appleton & Co. publish a viry 
complete guide-book of Southern California. 


A bust of the poet, Sidney Lanier, was unveiled at the Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore vot long since. Tributes and 
poetical eulogies were read by James Kussel] Lowell, R. W. Gil- 
der, E. C. Stedman, Edith M. Thomas and others. 


Another large edition of the Darwin biography is announved 
in London. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


What Words Say. A Practical Analysis of Words for use in 
Elementary Schools. By John Kennedy. New York: Kenned, 
& Co., 38 Park Row. 


A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemin. By Prof. Victor von 
Richter. Authorized translation by gar F. Smith. Philadel- 
phia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 


ee, the Gentile. By Mrs. Mary W. Hudson. Topeka: Kans. 


The School Album. A collection of new and beautiful songs 
for day schools. By H. W. Fairbank. Words by Miss Minnie B, 
ds IE Combin edition. Chicago: 8. R. Winchell & Co. 
30 cents. 


Castle’s School] Entertainments, for Primary, Intermediate, and 
Wigner Grades. By H. D. Castle. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 35 
cents. : 


The Railroad as an Element in Education. An address before 
the International Congress of Educators, World’s exposition, New 
Orleans, by Prof. Alex Hogg, M.A. Louisville, Ky. 


One Hundred Choice Selections for Readings and Recitations. 
No. 27. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 


Music at Sight. By J. H. Kurzenknabe. Harrisburg, Pa.: J. H. 
Kurzenknabe & Sons. 


Pranks and Pastimes. A book of games, parlor entertainments, 
and 5 eee By Mary J. Jacques. Chicago: T. 8. Denison. 5¢ 
cents. 2 


The Gettysburg Speech and Other Papers, by Abraham Lincolr 
and an Essay on Lincoln. By James Russell Lowell. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 


Seven Hundred Album Verses. Compiled by J. 8. Ogilvie. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 15 cents. 


The Temperance Primer. For use in the Canadian schools. By 
G. D. Platt, B. A. Toronto,Can. W. J. Gage & Co. 


Monographs on Education. English in the Schools. By F.C. 
oodward, A.M. English in Preparatory Schools. By Ernest W. 
Huffcut. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 25'cents each. 


The National Sin of Literary Piracy. By Henry Van Dyke, D. 
D. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 5 cents. 


Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, LL. D. By Hester 
Lynch Piozzi. 

An Essay upon Projects. By Daniel Defoe. 

Cricket on the Hearth, with Selections from “Sketches by Boz.” 
By Charles Dickens. New York: Cassell & Cr. 10 cents each. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Solon, Publicola, Philopcemen, Titus 
~-— --_ce, and Caius Marius. New York: Cassell & 
cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the March number of Scribner’s Magazine a a paper 
on “ The Electric Motor and its Applications,” by The well loon 
authority, Frank L. Pope. It contains a number of illustrations 
of the most recent applications of a as a motive power. 
“A Shelf of Old Books” contains port elley, 
Leigh Hunt, “ Barry Cornwall,” and Joseph Severn. Mr. Steven- 
son contributes a fantastic sketch entitled “* Nixie,’’ and Thomas 
Nelson Page a dialect m, “‘ Ashcake.” F. J. Stimson’s serial 
story “ First Harvests,” again changes the scene to New York 
City, and gives glim of the Stock Exchange, club life, and cer- 
tain phases of New York society.———In the American Magazine 
for March Z, L. White seeks t> answer the question, Who are the 
Anarchists? He also shows the depth and virulence of the dis- 
case of which the Haymarket murders were only the symptom. 
Two religious communities of Pennsylvania—the Harmonites 
and Moravians—are descri Edgar Fawcett’s novel, ‘ Olivia 
Delaplaine,” increases i. interest, The following are some of 
the topics that w ll be treated in Our Little Men and Women (D. 
Lothrop Company) during the year 1888: Pocahontas teaches a 
little early American history through the year; a French story. 
“Susanna’s Auction,” full of amusement; a story a month en- 
titled, ““ Laura’s Holidays,’ suggests to other little girls what they 
can do on holidays; a story a month on “Tiny Folks in Armor,” 
which means beetles; a flower min every number; “ Buffy’s 
(six) Letters to his Mistress." Buffy is a coon-cat; six Mexican 
stories on “ Little People of the Plaza; also about some Mexican 
animals.———Sabyland (D. Lothrop Company, Boston, publish- 
ers), will be about the same in general for °88 as for $7. The 
rey Sree and pictures will be continued, as their popu- 
larity has n very great. Six of the numbers will have a series 
of baby stories in rhyme about cricke 
babies, with many pictures, ‘ Me and 
story all through the year b; 





how they manage their 
‘oddlekins ”’ is a baby-cat 
Margaret Johnson, with pictures 
also by Margaret Johnson. ere will also be a lot of -jingle bits 
and story bits and picture bits. The Hon. Ralph Abercomby 
has an intensely in a> the war Scienee Monthly 
for March on “ Weather gnostics.”” and T. Mitchell Pruden, 
D.D., writes of “‘Our Ice Supply and its Dangers.” Henry A. 
Blake describes “‘ Flamingoes at Home.” 





A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. WHITTIER.— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., have just published an entirely new portrait of Mr. 
Whittier, which was finished just as he completed his eighticth 
year. It represents him in his beautiful o!d age, yet it seems the 
portrait of a man little more than sixty. To Mr. Whittier’s inti- 
mate friends, this is by far the most satisfactory portrait of bim 
that has ever been made; it presents features and characteristic 
expression with remarkable accuracy. It is cause for congratu- 
lation that so good a portrait has been secured of one teld in 80 
affectionate reverence and respect by the American people, 80 
distinguished as poet and philanthropist, and embodying 8° 
many of the highest qualities of American manhood. 





The portrait is hfe- size, and is sold for $1.00, 
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Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
These Question Books are absolutely without a rival ip preparing for Examinations, for review- 
g Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books, They can be sold in every family that has 
Ne aren to educate. The authcr of these pooks is an experienced teacher. 


On U.S. Sitery Racam-aasditiesdemaneae - Rathgway 50c. | On English Grammar....... ..... Hathaway 50¢ 
“  . aa are 50c,| “ Phys ology and Hygiene...... 50c 
z Aritpmetic. terrain ” 50c.| “ Theory aud Practice of “Teaching ed Cec 


Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
COPYRIGHTED. 
In very attractive Board Covers, removable iusides........... 0... ...-.seeeeeees 
Rea: ante cettiins<ocesecincsthdsanatanentenssenss 
Descriptive Circ .Jars mailed free on application. 

This is the ucatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its UTILITY is 
not Jess speorent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Prof. 
Campbell, 1s mest economical! of time in keeping the rec rd, and Uy the real!y WONDERFUL conden- 
sation which it permits, is just as economics! of money. One Kegist-r, which will last an ordinary 
+ -hool two years, cos's but 75 cents by ma l. post-paid, and a renewing Filler, lasting as muc 
longer, costs less than balf as much. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by maul, post-paid, 25 cents. 
This bas all the merits of durability, ncatness, and economy of time anu price, possessed by the 


preceding. 
Words Correctly Spoken. 
By Evroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Reta’) Price, 15 cems. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with red line borders, wittily written, 
valuable to all who would speak their mother tongue with accuracy. 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 
Two are thousand words in ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in 


Ink and Gol . 
Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos, I., II., III.and1V. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts, 
No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementar 
‘ounds, Pitch, Volume, Quality, Movement, Accent, Empnasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. No, 1 
devoted to selections for the Young. 
Lithographed Covers, about 15v pages, 12mo. in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
COPYRIGHTED, 

No omnes. Shue infallible. 

roy per. set, post-paid. 


“ . 














No sticky heteancell 

PRICES: For 3, 4or 5 Tables, 
r6,7or8 “™ 
For 9 or 10 * 


For 15 ” 1.25 
SPECIALLY NOTICE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
Publishers’ Agents for above: 


Messrs. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Fiace, N. Y. 
THE SCHOOL SUPPLY PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bund Street, New York. 


“ . 








THE NEW 


ODE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTIO 


1887. 


The Code of Public Instruction has been thoroughly 
revised and compiled upon an entirely new plan to best meet 
the requirements of lawyers, school officers and all persons 
desiring information upon the school laws. 


This Code is a complete work to date upon the laws of the 
State of New York relating to Common Schools and the Common 
school System, compiled and annotated by JAMES E. KIRK, 
Counselor-at-Law, under the supervision of the Hon. ANDREW 
S. DRAPER, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


All orders sent to the publishers will be promptly filled. 
Price, $4.00, delivered free only on receipt of price. 


WEED, PARSONS & CO., Publishers, 


February, 1888. 39 & 41 Columbia St., ALBANY, N. Y. 





THREE PRIZES FOR TEACHERS. 


for the best Essay on be - Wonk “ Teachers’ Agencies, 
One Prize of $30 and the advantages they off the Profession.” The 
to contain not more than 4,000 words. All 's sent Ww 7 Bk. B) as 2 roperty 
= ‘wubject Tey In order that there may be no chance for partiality, ea 
canting a + must sign with a non-de plum and not disclose his or her identity till after 
ecision e. 


A Prize 2 of 20 J the one sending us the largest number of vacancies 


robable vacancies for the present season (ending 
September 1st. sspent of a vacancy will be counted which is not sent in = + us to gor. 
respond with t ta es before an iesticn. That is if an election occurs 
the time such report is made (and we have not had time to recommend a teacher Yor the place the 
report will not be counted. 2. All information sent usin this way will be co confidential 
and the name of the one sending it will never be mentioned. — in Subor- 
dinate positions ( and Grammar Grade) in such cities as Boston, York, Chicago or any 
large city over a 100,000 will not be counted. 
; tothe Teacher finding the largest number of Gram- 
A Prize of $1 O matical errors in our book of testimonials. A copy will 
be sent to any one free on application. Address 


teacher | The 


D. Appleton & Co. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


A Critical History of Sun- 
day Legislation, 


FROM a.p. 321 TO 1888. By A 
H. Lewis, D.D. 


CONTENTS: The Origin and Philosophy 
of Sunday Legislation ; Sunday Legislation 
under the Roman Empire ; Sunday Legis- 
lation after the fall of the Roman Empire; 
Saxon Laws concerning Sunday ; Sunday 
Laws in England; Sunday Laws in Eng- 
land during the Puritan Supremacy ; 
Early Sunday laws of Scotland, Law of 
Holland, Early Sunday in Ireland and 
Wales ; Sunda Legislation in America— 
Colonial Peri ; Sunday Laws of the States 
and Territories of the United States. 

This book enters a field not hitherto 
occupied in the literature of the Sunday 

uestion. Sunday legislation is more than 

fteen centuries old, but the general reader 
has not hitherto been able to know 
accurately either its extent or its specific 
character, and consequently much that is 
said concerning it is superficial and mis- 
taken. The present volume brings the 
whole subject historically before the reader, 
and walle him to study the drift and 
significance of the legislation of the past 
and the present. 

12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by ail booksellers; or sent by the pub- 
lishers by mail, 7 on receipt of 
the price. 


1, 8, & 6 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
'/TwoNew Works by Count Tolstoi. 


‘The Greatest Living Russian Writer.” 


The Long Exile, and other Stories 
for Children. 


12mo, $1.25. 





In these “ stories for children” the genius and 
personality of Count Tolstoi are displayedin a 
new and surprsing light These Schvoi scenes, 
and particularly the fubles and stories which ba v. 
had Ww one in Kussia give very 
vivid pictures of varied life, and wii delight 
many young readers in America. 

Parents and Teachers as well as young people 
will be cnarmed by their quaintvess and simpli 
city of style, their dramatic strength, and their 
delicate touches of humor, as well as by the un- 
obtrusive lessons which they enforce. It isano- 
table addition to juveniie literature. 


Napoleon and The Russian 
Campaign. 


With new portrait of the author, 12mo, $1.00. 


What is war? What are the conditions that 
bring itabout? How is its progress affected ? 


These questions are asked and answered in 5 
brilliant and original way by Count Tolstoi tn 
this note-worthy voreme. the text of which is 
based upon an extraordinary study of Napoleon’s 
Invasion ot RK He argues that the part 
played by “great man and genius” has be n 
vastly overestimated; that they are simply the 
manifestations ot some Pe movement, and 
that even the greatest of commanders is but the 
chcice of circumstance, the sword in the band 
of fate. The Count gives a scathing arraignment 
of Napoleon, and closes bis argument with an 
eloquent assertion of the vanity of human wis- 
dom when set up ~ ee the decrees of an in- 
scrutabie Providen 

(In press; ready iy easly in February.) 


By Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, author of 
% The Marquis of Penalta.”” 12mo, $1 50. 


Initials and Pseudonyms. 


By Rev. WitiiamM CusHiInG. Seccnd Series. 


8vo, $3.00. 


Recent Publications: 


RELBRESERELE 


a 


Li s Miserables, 5 vo 
F Men og s Ms - Bendy Vel. '8Yy vols... 


ES éne sanséscccesecess 
Boyhood of Living Authors.......... Peis 9 
American Authors... .............. 
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For sale by all booksellers. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 





TEACHERS’ 00-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO, 





13 Aster Place, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Their Wedding Journey. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. New Editicn 
iilustrated, and with an additional chapter, 
12mo. $1.50. 

A new and enlarged edition of one of the most 
dehigbtful and popular of all the stories Mr. 
Howells bas written. 


Gentle Breadwinners. 


By CATHERINE OWEN, author of * ae Dol- 

lars Enough,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.0 

Another book of the eaue attractive ‘apd help- 
ful character as “Ten Dollars Enough,” which 
bas proved so popular. It tells a gi od story, and 
weaves it into a description of the methods b 
w hich a: educed gentlew oman supported herseif. 


The Second Son. 
A NOVEL, by Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT and 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 12mo, $1.50 
A dramatic story o: English country lite, told 
with great vigor and with the a’imirably literary 
skill for woich the writers are distinguished. 


A New Book by Bret Harte 
APHYLUIS OF THE SIERRAS, and A 


DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP. Two 
Californian sturies. 1 vol. I8mo, $1.00, 


MARCH ATLANTIC, 


Now ready everywhere, contains 


Over the Teacups, 
The first of a series of papers somewhat similar 
o™ The Autocrat of the Breaktast Table,” by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Miss Tempy’s Watchers, 
A delightful sketch by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


The Aspern Papers, 
First Chapters of a three-part story by HENRY 
J»MES. 


Beginnings of the American 
Revoiution, 
The first paper of & serics by JouNn Fiske. 


The Dawes Bill and the Indians, 


An important, 


a'ticle by James RB. 
THAYER. 


timely 


Other Stories, Essays, Poems, 
BY 
T. W. HIGGInson, 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
EDWARD H. Houser, 
Pror. N. 8. SHALER, 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, ETC. 





35 cents; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 


11 East .7th Street, New York. 





Harvard Reminiscences 


By ANDREW P. PeEaBopy, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, $1.25. 


“ Few men of our time have been more beloved 
or wore succeseful in the things which they have 
undertaken to do. He has lived through two 

nerations to be respe ected and beloved by both. 

is ‘ Reminiscences’ ind«ntify him pleasantly 
with other personal memories of the departed, 
and the book will endear him anew to the liv- 
ing.” — Boston Herald. 


Outlooks 


On Society, Literature and Politics. 


By Epwin PERCY 
$1.50; in half-calf, 


A volume of Essays. 
WHIPPLE. 12mo. 
$3.00. 


The Sweari g Habit.—Domcstic Service.—Re- 
ligion and Scientific Theories.— A merican Princi- 

les.—Slavery, ‘n its Principles, Developmen! and 
Expedients. — Lord” Bacon.— Lowcll as a Prose 
Writer.—In Dickens-land ; and other esseys. 


The World’s Verdict. 


A novel. By Mark Hopkins, JR. 12mo. 


$1.50. 


ry of American life in Paris and Nice, 
with pictureeque Russian and French aecessorics, 
and evinces a wonderful story-telling faculty, 
and a vivacious, coswwopolitan spirit. 








TICKNOR & CO., Publishers, 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANGE CO. 


Office: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 11,1887 - - 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








$7 1,819,623.48 








Premiums - - -$19,328,519.87 
Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1887 - - 1,041, 666. 15—$18,286,853,72 
Interest and rents, etc. - ~ 
interest accrued January i, 1887 - - - '486,497.10— 3,765,933.40--$22,052,787.12 
$93,872,410.60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including 
reversionary additions to same) -$4,361,366.83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends) annuities, and purchased 
insurances - 5,173,843.96 
Total Paid Policy- holders - - - - $9,535, 210. 79 
Taxes and re-insurances 264,495.60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted 1 commissions), brok- 
erages, agency expenses, physicians’ fees, e' - - 3,531,026.06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, a etc. - - 629) 360.98—$13,960,093.43 
$79.912,317.17 
ASSETS. 
Gach cs on Sopostt on hand, and in transit -$3,038, 499.60 
United Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market Value, 
Faas Bee "814. 82) - -  49,088,286.14 
- 6,887,092.59 
poae and Mortgages first ‘Vien on real estate (buildings. thereon in- 
su 4,000 ,000 and the policies assigned to the Company 
as additonal collateral securit 15,969,372.78 


y) - 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, 
$2,404,853) - 1,867,500.00 
*Loans on existing policies ‘(the Reserve on these policies, included in 
000. 388;799.44 


ties, amounts to over $2,000, 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to Jan. 1, 1888 ~ - - 1,174,340.36 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collec- 


tion. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is 
estimated at $1,300 7000) - - - - - 839,156.08 
Agents’ balances - - - - 170, "792.59 
Accrued Interest on investments, J anuary 1, 1888 - - 488, 477. 59 —$79,912.317.17 
Market Value of securities over cost value on Company’s books . 3, 167, 528.68 
‘A detailed schedule of these items will accompany’ the usual 


pe report filed with the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS. January 11,1888, - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$83,079,845.85 


Approved losses in course of payment - - - - . - $327,078.38 
ported losses awaiting proof, &c. - - 292,214.54 

Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) - - 27,582. 

Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)- - - 13,042.96 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing Roe partici- 
pating insurance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 
mium ; non-participating at 5 per cent, Carlisle net 
remium - 68,807,642, 00 
Additional amount of Reserv e , (transferred from ‘Surplus 
account) required on account of new State Stand- 
ard of valuation (Actuaries’ 4 per cent. ), taking 
effect December 31, 1887 
Reserved for contingsas, liabilities to atten Dividend 
Fund, January 1, 1887, over and above a4 per cent. 


1,592,098.00—70,399,740.00 








serve on existing policies of thatclass - - ey art 
Addition to the Fund during 1887 - - + - 85,602.54 
DEDUCT— om 027.79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during | the year on 
matured Tontines - 646,306.96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1888- - - - - 5,315,720.83 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance . - - - - 52,886.73 
$76,428,265.74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)- - $6,651,580.11 
$83,079,845.85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ 
(including the Tontine Fund) - : - ° $11,846,793.06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees has eadinet a Reversionary divi- 
dend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. Risks assumed, $ 106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force December $1, 1887, 1 13,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 





TRUSTEES: 
WM. H. APPLETON. JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN; with STRONG, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Nica B. COLLINS, an MUSER. F. BUCKLEY, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, AL STUDWELL, GEORGE H. POTTS, Hieniey TUCK, 
Hon. BENJ. if BRISTOW, BLIAS 8. HIGGINS, C.C. BALDWIN A. H. WELCH, 
HENRY BOW vis, WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITE. 


WILLIAM H., BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WANTED. 


Geoereet SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 





energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We bave over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in selling memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
ew earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
or books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 

m®ny testimonials like the following : 

“Ttake pleasure in testifying to the merits of the National Library Association. R have had 
many dealings with the firm and have always found them just and honorable. Bverything I have 
purchased of them has been equal to their army ons, and [ have imphcit confidence in their 


willingness and ability to do all they promise. M. ARNOLD, Late P. of Kentucky Classical 
and Business Cojlege, Norih Middleton, Ky. _ ~ 


“ After an examination of the Catalogue and the qire books of the National Library Association 
of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”—GEO. RYLAND, Lieut.-Gov. Wisconsin, 

“ The National Library Association dispenses with * ridden men’ and brings the reading public 
nearer to publishers. I think the a an excellent one.”—J. W. AKERS, Supt. Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. or particulars address, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Chicago, Ill 
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LITERATURE presents, 


ers of books. 


“lively” products of th 


cism; anecdotes: 
readers of books—will 
handsome pages. 


they buy. 
893 Pearl Street, 
_Street, Chicago, Iils, 


= rexare 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


* WerxtyeMA AGAZINE & 
%$1.00 a Vear. L___L *ectmen Copy 


sive survey of the entire literary world, 
the standpoint of the interest of Ameri ican read- 
Its many unique features can 
not be adequately described in these few lines. 
A specimen copy—free—will best tell its story. 
It will be one of the most characteristic and 


Biographies, with portraits of notable charac- 
ters ; select readings from new books, including 
specimens of choice illustrations news criti- 
gossip—whatever interests 


It will be not simply worth 
more than its cost to any lover of good books, 
but also the means of saving subscribers many 
times its cost in the reduced prices of the books 
Address JoHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
New York, or 218 Clark 






























weekly, a comprehen- @y 
from 


e Literary Revolution. 


fill its 1200 or more 
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The Tonic Sol-fa System. 


To School Superintendents and Teachers. 


Do not buy expensive sets of books and charts 
in the staff system, when with an outlay of but 
65 cen's you can test the TONIC SOL-FA method, 
which is far superior. Teachers who can sing 
the scale correctly can teach this system, while 
at the same time their own musical powers will 
constantly improve. 

All who try it bear the same testimony. 

Send 65 cents for all the outfit you need 
for a thorough trial of the system. 

A voy oy giving full information with re- 
gard to the sysiem, sent on receipt of three 
letter stamps, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E, Ninth St. New York 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


*“Collier’s Histories,”’ 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their optrese © will be sent free to any ad- 
dress and contains a large pro Ay -~ A of books 
suitable for Supplementa ing. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA .. SERIES. 

Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith,. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 











“ A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
JAMES G, BLAINE, 


Embracing his masterly ents on the vital issues 
of the and — rst_edition (a large one) 
all sold, 2d edition ready. 1 a. Price $2.75. 


t@ Reliable Toa employed on commission 
or sa ary. AS lew geperal agents wanted. 
‘A FO CANVASSERS ! 


TIONS FOR: BR TERRITORY. Comme IN WITH A Rusu! 





THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING OO,, N cH, Cr. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points in each 
set. Cover the whole fiele ot bene omy od and 
U. 8. History. Unequaled in pre eachere 

and Advanced Scho: — or esamination 
in above branches. Kemit $1.00 for sample set 
of either kind, with our liberal terms to 








NEW SCHOOL CARDS! 
om, 3x4 inches, 60 cts.; 100 Monthly Re 
cts. ; 
inches, 75 cts.; 12 frosted doves on white 
cards, 25 cts. d postal note or two-cent 
s of pew and 
AT ngs, Glees, 
Liberal Discounts? to Re Prade and to the Teacher. 
graphs of California Scenery, will please 
W. K. VICKERY, 
and lung strengthening by a system o 
a teacher of wide experience in Boston, Chicago, 
uesdays and Thursdays, 10 to 5 o'clock. Call 
tioning JOURNAL when com- 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
inches, 20 cts.; 50 for 75 cts.; 50 em aera 
500 
Cand, "10 ¢ .; 50 fine embossed 4x6 
with crosses in om. 85 cts.; 6 small fringe 
The great Singing Book for Pub- 
US % — ane Classes, &c. 
cna Pont ny eo for Teachers 
doz., $40 per 100. 
PHOTOGRAPH . ing fine photo- 
them all over the world. 
ining vocal 
MISS ADELE RANKIN, 
ve lessons at 31 East 17th Street, New Youk 
Se will confer a favor by men- 





FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, O. 


Reward of Merit—12 fine embossed 4x6 
1.23. Easter Cards—12 ~ 
card-board, 9x10 inches, 85 cts.; 10 wreath cards 
stamp. D.S8. ROOK A LAR, Somerville, N. J. 
atttnetive Rudiments, with 
170 
poh, , a, &. ~ aa copies 
ae, pas 4 mail, 50 cts. By ex- 
J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teachers want- 
address me for a catalogue free. I send 
108 GRANT Matt ann San FRANCISCO. 
gymnastic, 
Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, and Columbus, wil! 
or send for testimoniais. 
municating with anne 
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LATEST AND BEST! 














By EDWARD R. SHAW, 


Principal of the High School, Yonkers, N. Y., author of 
“School Devices,”’ “‘ Selections for Written Repro- 
duction,’’ etc. 
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IT CONTAINS 


QUESTIONS 


6,00 anv ANSWERS 


On 22 Different Branches of Study. 
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1. It is a General Review of the Common 
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~~ BY 2. It is carefully GRADED into grades 
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3. It is a useful reference work for every 
teacher aud private library. 











Fac-simile of cover in dark blue ink and gold. 


t=-IT IS GRADED. 21 


A most important feature found in no other similar book. The plan 
of uniform grades and examinations advocated in this book has just been 
adopted in New York state, and is under consideration in other states. 


ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 


1. It aims to make the teacher a BETTER TEACHER. 





“How to Make Teaching a Profession” has challenged the attention 
of the wisest teacher. It is plain that to accomplish this the teacher must 
pass from the stage of a knowledge of the rudiments, to the stage of 
somewhat extensive acquirement. There are steps in this movement; if 
a teacher will take the first and see whet the next is, he will probably go 
on to the next, and so on. One of the reasons why there has been no 
movement forward by those who have made this first step, is that there 
was nothing marked out as a second step. 


2. This book will show the teacher how to go forward. 





In the preface the course of study usually pursued in our best normal 
schools is given. This proposes four grades ; third, second, first, and 
professional. Then, questions are given appropriate for each of these 
grades. Answers follow each section. A teacher will use the book some- 
what as follows :— If he is in the third grade he will put the questions 
found in this book concerning numbers, geography, history, grammar, 
orthography, and theory and practice of teaching to himself and get out 








ational QJuestion Book. 


the answer. Having done this he will go on to the other grades in a 
similar manner. In this way he will know as to his fitness to pass an 
examination for these grades. The selection of questions is a good one. 


3. It proposes questions concerning teaching itself. 

The need of studying the Art of Teaching is becoming more and 
more apparent. There are questions that will prove very suggestive and 
valuable on the Theory and Practice of Education. 

4. It is a general review of the common school and higher studies. 
Each department of questions is followed by department of answers 


on same subject, each question being numbered, and answer having cor- 
responding number. 








Arithmetic, 3d grade. Physical Geogravhy, Ist grade. 
Geography, 2d and 3d grade. English Literature, Ist grade. 
U. S. History, 2d and 3d grade. Natural Philosophy, € 
Grammar, Ist, 2d, and 3d grade. | Algebra, professional grade. 
Orthography and Orthoepy, 3d| General History, profess. grade. 
grade, Geometry, bad os 
Theory and Practice of Teaching,| Latin, ad 6 
Ist, 2d, and 3d grade. Zoology, w o 
Rhetoric and Composition, 2d| Astronomy, sa a 
grade. Botany, " - 
Physiology, Ist and 2d grade. Physics, a & 
Bookkeeping, 1st and 2d grade. Chemistry, ad sd 
Civil Government,I1st and 2d grade | Geology, o o 





5. It is carefully graded into grades corresponding to those into 
which teachers are usually classed. 








It is important for a teacher to know what are appropriate questions 
to ask a third grade teacher, for example. Examiners of teachers, too, 
need to know what are appropriate questions. In fact, to put the exam- 
ination of the teacher into a proper system is most important, 

6. Again, this book broadens the field, and will advance education. 
The second grade teacher, for cxample, is examined in rhetoric and com- 
position, physiology, book-keeping, and civil government, subjects 
usually omitted. The teacher who follows this book faithfully will 
become as near as possible a normal school graduate. It is really a contrib- 
ution to pedagogic progress. It points out to the teacher a road fo pro- 
fessional fitness. 


7. It is a useful reference work for every teacher and private library. 








Every teacher needs a book to turn to for questions, for example, a 
history class. Time is precious; he gives a pupil the book saying, 
“Write five of those questions on the black-board ; the class may bring in 
answers to-morrow.” A book, made on the broad principles this is, has 
numerous uses. 


8. Examiners of teachers will find it especially valuable. It repre- 





sents the standard required in New York and the East generally for third, 
second, first, and state diploma grades. It will tend to make a uniform 





standard throughout the United States. 
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SONG TREASURES. 


Price 15 cents each. 
To Teachers, 12 cts. each. 
Special Rates for 25 or over. 





Contains 64 Pp. of ringing favor- 
ites, appropriate, easily learned 
pieces. Tenth Thousand. Get a 
sample (by mail 2c. extra), and we 
are sure you will order enough 
for your school or your institute. 


HM de Ty 
ta i 


Cadi 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


RECEPTION DAY | 


Nos. 5 and 6. 


The best collection of recitations, dialogues, etc., pub- - 
lished for use in schools, They consist of mostly origi- : , 
nal pieces written for or adapted to the wants of teachers ‘i 
of all grades of schools. The first four numbers are just ; 
as good as the last. Price, 30c. each ; to teachers, 24c.; F 
by mail, 8c. extra. 


















PUBLISHED MARCH 38. 








:<GRVBES:MET HOD: 
:OF : TEACHING: 
:ARITHMET IG: 


GRUBE 


Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 


By Dr. LEVI SEELEY, A.M., Ph.D. 


Cloth, 176 pp. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80c.; by 
mail, 7c, extra. 








:BY: 
‘LEVIESEELEY:AM:PuD: 


ORS 


A full explanation of this modern way of teaching 
arithmetic, carried to Fractions and Percentage, with 
numerous examples. Comprehensive, clear, full, 
it contains much that is entirely new. 








ONLY PUBLISHED FIVE WEEKS 


And large first edition nearly exhausted. 


MISTAKES IN TEACHING. 


By J. L. Huaues, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cloth, 115 pp. 50c.; to teachers, 40c.; by mail, 


5c.; extra. 

Za” O6 =! 
important mistakes in teaching corrected, written 
n aclear, terse, forcible, common sense and taking 





WMISTAKES- 
ARSI-IN: BRI 
‘TEACHING: 


JAMESLHVGHES- 


® 





——_———. 
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Scrotula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has heen so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
tnis generation. It is made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Curicura Remeoies Cure 


Sxin ano Brooo Diseases 





from Pimpces to Scroruta 
N° PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 


which the CuTICURA REMEDrEks are held by 
ihe thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
Leen made happy by the cure of agonizing, 
humiliating, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicurA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prep. red from 
it, externally,and CUTICURA RESOL VENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 


every form ot skin and bloc disease, from 
pimples to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Prise, CuTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co Joston, ) Aon 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
| <a Pimples, , blackheads, 8, chapped and oily a4 
¢@" skin prevented by Curic URA SOAP. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and “Weak- 
ness speedily cured by CuTICURA ANTI- 
LASTER,the only pain-killing plaster 


¥y Cepiits: ’ 


PAIN 





Bo Pree. ee the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 





Remarkable as a 
,; FLESH PRODUCER, 
* Persons gain rapidly 
“ while taking it. 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WA STING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


[Aut Droccisrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 









t no coun- 


lad 

as the least harmful o/ all the Skin pr 
bottie will last six months uring 16 eve 
Foudre Subtiie rem oves superfious bair 


ithout injury 
to tne skin 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond 8t. running 


through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones 8t.. N. Y. 


For sale by all preegets and Fancy Goode Dealers 


throughout th "7 U.8.. Canadas and Euro 
in N. ¥. Cit 
and other 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same 





Rog ts will confer a favor by mention- 
THE JOURNAL when communica 


advertisers. 


Removes Tan, Pimples 


' 5 

a3 : gs Freckles, Motb- 
o $5 ZS and Skin Diseas. 
an seas 
a ogo ,and every 
Tgose blemish on beau 
53.252 ty,and defies 
za 32 detection. It has 
wD BA stood the test of 
Be @ 87 years and is 


80 less we 
taste itto be sure 
the preparation 
is See, made 


terfelt 01 of _ 
distingutehed 
Dr. L. 


patient): yrs 
ies well use them {recommend ‘Gourard’s Cream’ 
ations” one 

day. Also 


Also found 
at K. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Fhrich: *, Ridley’s 
amey Goods Dealers, {2 Beware of base 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Twenty-two million dollars seems’ # 
ed large income, yet these are the 





the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Quiet forces are the most powerful, 
we are often told, and the most. benefi- 
cent as well; the saying finds illustration 
to-day in this report. This single institu- 
tion paid during 1887, over four million 
dollars in death-claims and endowments. 
Most of this money went to the widows, 
orphans, and other | representatives 
of members who died. It was paid within 
a few days, or weeks, after death, with- 
out the sacrifice of any interest, and with- 
out expense of administration. The life 
policies of these men were probably the 
only property they held that was worth 
more because of their death. That their 
insurance was the main support, in many 
cases, of those who would otherwise have 
been left in straitened financial circum- 
stances, we cannot for a moment doubt. 
Yet how little has the world heard of 
this mighty power for good! 


The thousands of people who have 
listened with delight, to the reading of 
Dickens’ works by Adele Rankin,and 
other thousands who have not heard her, 
but yet love the writings of the great 
master, will be pleased to learn that one 
whose reputation is so high as Miss Ran- 
kin’s, has undertaken the teaching of elo- 
cution at her home in Jamaica, Lon 
Island. Her success has been unqualifi 
both as reader and teacher. She has won 
praise from the highest sources, pleasing 
her audiences, and the critics. Speaking 
of her, Dickens readings, the New York 
Tribune says: Miss Rankin possesses the 
qualifications of beauty, enthusiasm, a 
fine voice and a simple method, and her 
readings sy ae a lively interest in the 
artist herself, while enforcing, earnestly, 
and with quick intelligence, the heme 
and pathos of Dickens. Her card in 
another column of this week’s JOURNAL, 
will be referred to with interest by all 
students of elocution. 


“te * List, O list ! If ever thou didst thy dear father 
ove.’ 

Remarked the poor Ghost to Hamlet. Ac- 
ording with this injunction young Hamlet 
took a list to port, and ah! to what ex- 
cellent purpose it eventually proved! But 
how futile would have been all his efforts 
had he listened in vain as many poor 
mortals do who are deprived of good hear- 
ing. If they only knew the remedy, how 
Dil |i they would apply it! Have you 
ever tried Peck’s atent Improved 
Cushioned Ear Drums which claim to per- 
fectly restore the hearing and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Always in 
position, but invisible to others and com- 
fortable to wear. Send for illustrated book 
with testimonials, free. Address, F. Hiscox, 
853 Broadway, N. Y. Mention this paper. 


There can hardly be found a list.of books 
more serviceable both to teachers, students, 
and all who teach, write or speak the 
language, than that recently issued by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard. This list includes 
“s — in Writing and How to Find 
them.” | Marshall 'l. Biglow, Corrector 


at the University Press, Cambridge.” 
Punctuation and other phical Mat- 
ters,” by the same author. 1000 Blunders 


in English. A Handbook of pg 
in Reading and Speaking. By Harlan H 
Ballard, A.M., Principal of Lenox Acad- 
emy, Lenox, Mass. Forgotten —. 
or An Hour with the Dictionary y 
Alfred Waites. Hints on Writing and 
—— -Makin, e by Thomas Wentworth 

inson. andbook of poe 
Ite aults and its Graces. Com a? 
Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., 


.|addition to these are books sublished by 


the same house, equally useful to all in- 
terested in public yn & and speakin, were 2 
such as: The book of Eloquence. A co 

lection of extracts in 
from the most famous orators and poets, by 
Charles Dudley Warner ; Vocal an Action 
Lan, e, Culture and Expression. By E. 
N. Ki by, instructor in elocution in Har- 
vard University ; and Five-Minute Read- 
ings and Declamations, Recitations, by 
Walter K. Fobes. 


Good Wages—A Dollar an Hour. 


Enterprising, ambitious people of both 
sexes and all ages should at once write to 
Stinson and Co, Portiand, Maine, learning 
sae k by return mail, how they can make 

our and upwards, and live at home. 
You a are started free. Capital not needed. 
Work pleasant and easy ; ali can do it. All| { 


conclude not to Ko to work, no harm is 
A rare opportunity. Grand, rushing ato 
rewards every w b 





figures of the Forty-third Annual Report | Gove 


prose and verse | 7) 


is new and free; write and see; then = you to others 








rative Aad te thew 170 ome pt. § 
Prineipalshipe pasty 
parioes wine thes iave nied i coogi 


170 STATE STREET, 


SOME HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS save ge ool pos. 


QGhicago. The fo 


lowing are some of 
ear (eT S88 3?) A few 


Albion, $1000; Reading, $800; Charlotte, 


e High School 
and Grammar 


» “To Tino nland sour Raman, 980 5 Ab Watseka, $1100; Hinsdale, Lena: 
000; Gilman indie: 10 Metro Park, $006 ; Tihopolis, $800; Mattoon ; Genoa, a $000 : Lena. 


10 

1300 Letom Grigaeville, In Onio: Barnesville, on. Troy, $900; $600 
magtin Falls, $900. ‘Im Ky.: Paris ; Paducah. $1000; san Bah D na: Teil City, 
1000; Al 000 ; Butier, 4 Pendleton, $600; Corydon, . In Nebraska: Fremont, 
300 ; Minded, § 1, ees Genoa, 33 W) r, $750. In Iowa: Iowa Falls, $1100; 
averioo, 750;" Bentonsperts ; Gilman 799000 Monona, $6 0; ag oe 

700; Dar 000; Fisher > ion ag owtenn. jas ~ $800: kik River. age, 
= ars yu inn asson, no., $800 ver, n. : 
Hays, City, Jota, | Kas. $1000; E.k Point, Dak., $700 ; Scotland, Dak., $675; Prairie du 
is.” 3650; , N. ¥., $700; Olympia, Wash. Terr., $720; Gainesville, Tex., $600. 
me etal for ” ok < testimonials from every part of ‘he United Stat es, (not from 

teachers who have heard of us,) but irom teachers who have, every one, secured places through us. 
Address ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 


CHICAGO. 





ws EXCH 4 he, 





yA 
wo Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, Coven: Ne 
pol tn iene, etc., to CoBeess, Schools, 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, pa 
ee eee 
eemeueed ) 40 wirth Fifth Ave., N. % 


REGISTER EARLY ssucts"or"%"‘tanse of 


oes E. V. SHATTUCK, Prin. Primary Schocl, 
Flushing, N. Y., says :—I take pleasure in recom- 
mending the “* Union Teachers’ cy”’ to all 
teachers Coietag the services of a thoroughly re- 
tiable Agency ; | 3 it * in every respect just what it 
is claimed to be. For honorable dealing, court- 
eous treatment and satisfactory result Ly et the 
management of Mr. Kerr, I gy A e sqnew 
is unsur Through this Agency 
ceived, within two day: ~ py — of three ol ccnant 
positions. I accepted the tirst—my present po- 
sition, and find it very satisfactory. Send for 
circular. Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled 
oY for on parts of the Union. 
PrRor. J. HACKENBERG, ‘Principal = 
School, a Pa., says:— From 
knowledge, I do not hesitate to ——— pe 
ppreciation of the integrity 8 ability an met 
je igment with which the Pa. Ed. Bureau is con- 
ducted. \ orthy and aspiring teachers who in- 
trust their interests to it will not be disappointed.” 
Send for circulars. 


PENN. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIs, Alle ntown, Pa. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


edie. Delldieg” BOSTON. & Ae Pau with 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. on application. 














Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 


oor TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
7 East 14TH Srreet, N. Y. 





Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be matle from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St. PAUL RaILway, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a watm welcome, and 
this trip will be'the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative A a. the Oak , please ad- 


dress, for Carpenter, 
General sae r ” Agent, Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F. A. Miller, Assistant General 


Passenger Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 











FOR 


CURE T:DEAF 


eneks Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
tly restore t peform tne Seat 








them. tor illustrated book with testimon- 
fae free Aga ay. ¥., Mention this paper: bo liksig:.t0.he 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


{Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 

perior Professors. ri * cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 

and Governesses for every department of insiruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York, 


The School and College Bureau, 


ELMBAURST (CaICAGoO), ILL. 

Good Teachers desiring to locate elsewhere 
are cordially invited to correspond with us, Our 
pian of carefully selecting teachers for their 
fitness, has won for us a large and growing 





patronage among the best schools and colleges 
of the country. Send at once for circulars and 
blank. Mention N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Address, C. J. ALBERT Manager, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teach Professors, and 
ee. of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
Sphocks, amiss, ane and Churches. Circulars 
choice schools carefully recommended ta 
mal | pare rents. felling and —— of school poverty, 
OOL FURNITURE and eckools supplies. 
references furnished. 
E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


No Fee for Registration. sivesior*i: 


res- 
t. Good Teachers—no others—alwat s Wauted. 
rm for stamp. R. E. AVERY, American 

School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., New YORK. 











For lager salaries, gr change of location, 

address —-, Co-operative Association, 170 

uae Street, Chicago, IIL, 
Manager. 


TEACHERS ! feito Stet ra 
ducti —— eee Soot quiet —s 
Each get contains 216 large beau chromo excel 
- bt tly lithographed in sixty differen erent designs, colors 
nt pe at half set 108 cards 50c, Large set sam- 
gin ety reward cards. Price list and few 
St Dostpeld by amall. A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 


OPENING OF THE 


“OANTA FE ROUTE.” 


Passenger Trains Running Daily 
Between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, via Joliet, Streator 
and Galesburg: 


Orville Brewer, 





i 








On January first, 1888, the Chicago, 
Santa Fé & California Railway ran its first 
trains between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, ming for passenger and freight 
traffic in a quite manner—a railway that, 
when completed to Kansas City, will be 
one of the most im t thoroughfares 
in the West. The line passes through an 
old and well settled section of Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, but having been de- 

ed and laid for the purpose of s 
A line between Chicago and 
City, it bears bof lat to one side oo the 


other in e towns, but takes 
‘those that: lit: ly on'the track 
‘arr alitiost wit 


When the road . qomatotes ‘it will re- 
duce the distance between C and 
Kansas City fully thirty miles, and 
when the official measurement is made it 
will probably be found to have reduced it 
still more. 


ae) fon gem of the ScHooLt JOURNAL 
esteem it a favor if names of 
téachers who do:not take it, and ant we. weeks 





that they may send them specimen copies 
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REAL 


(0. ss, FREE | 


stamping outfit is free to every <— 








perforated stam ng 
vada a Cr, all sizes that 
This outfit isa real work ///*.) 


h artisti sbi 
like so much artistic - 
ome tto bear. With each 
outfit is A BOX of BEST STAuPING Pow- 
pur, PAD, AND Book of InsrRuc- 
ses, ving full ae for a Q 
ellis how to make the wderan 
tae. int, contains tnatvactions 
Kensington and 
inting, tells colors to use 
wasé = white, blue, yellow, punk and other flowers; also 
eontains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
mention. t singly, or a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, 
the 1 of above would cost S1@. Although it is free 
yet this is the Megal Queen of Stamping Outfits 
‘en every hand is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
perior, and very much more desirable than those which have been 
selling for $1 each and upwards. By having 200, of these 
eutfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost ; 
the manufacturer was gind to take the order, at cost, that his help 
might be kept at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most 
+ and in every way desirable outfit ever put before the public 
Farm and Housekeeper (monthly, 16 — 4 pa, 64 long columns, 
regular price 75 cents a year) is generally acknowledged to be the 
best eral agi i, bh keeping and family journal in 
pte it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
fal; its contributors embrace the widest range of brilliant talent. 
Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; also, for chose 





of all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 
large pages. 64 long columns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
shine is known favorably as the best yort!'s monthly in America. 
The best writers for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors ; 
it is now quoted all over the world as standing at the head. Both 
are splendidly i}lustrated by the best artists. We will take 
Bid'o00 trial year subscribers at a price which gives us but 
moderate portion of the cost. 
Furthermore, every trial year subscriber, for either 
FREE ! of the papers will receive by mail our new 
100 pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- 
——— scriptions will be received for either of the papers 
es follows: 1 subscription and 1 outfit, BS cents; subscrip- 
tions and @ outfits, if sent at one time, 55 cents; 4 subscriptionc 
and 4 outfits. if sent at one time, BA. For $1 send a dollar bill, 
but for less, send I-cent tage stamps. Better at pay an 
three friends to juin you,at 25 cents each; you cando it in a few 
minutes and they will thank you; papers will be mailed regularly 
to their separate addresses. While trial year subscribers are 
served for much less than cost, it proves the rule thata 
very large proportion of all who read either paper fora year, want 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents a 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we reapa profit that satisfies us 
The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
FREE ! this the Regal een of Stamping 
Outfits—the best ever known—is entirely free. 
——" It is the greatest and best offer ever ie to the 
lic. Km sizes of patterns—every size that can be desired 
Pincluded; A other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we give a list of a few of 
the patterns; space is too valuable to admit of naming all: 1 Po; 
ies for Scarf. 7 1-2inch; 2 Tid, ris 7 1-2 inch; 3 Splendid 
‘nsel design, 8 inch ; 4 Golden Rod, 4 inch ; 5 Pond Lilies: 
sies; 7 Moss Kose Buds; 8 Tube Koses; 9 Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves; ll 
Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird; 15 Strawber- 
ries; 16 0wl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 20 Calia 
Lily; 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories ; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 ang 
% Bunch Forget-me-nots; 26 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 
Clown's Head ; 30 Cat's Head. JF@ other splendid patterns are in- 
eluded in this Regal Queen of stamping outfits—in all 100 
patterns. Safe delivery guaranteed. Possessing this outfit any lady 
ean, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charming man- 
ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, Lus 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A stamping outfit is 


indispensable to every woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
This outfit contains patterns for each and pe branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc.,and the Book Instructions 
makes all clear and real! . This outfit will do more for HomE 
and LaDtEs than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion tt otherwise ; no home should be with out it. The beauti- 
ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RaGE 
wherever seen; when ever one or two reach a locality their fame 
ds, and many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Man 
SS for outfits and were satisfied un 
ve secured our outfit and laid aside for- 
ever subscribe will find the papers well 
worth several times the triffingcost of a trial year su’ 
and the majority wil] make up to us the loss, that this year we ” 
through such a low ice, by continuing subscribers, year after 
year, at the regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fully satisfied. Ad . 
~. @EORGE STINSON & CO.. Box 298 PorTLAND, Marrs. 


INK beimey reo] oneen 


You can make it yourself without the slightest trouble, 
and at « s.ving of 200 per cent. with ALPOLH 
INK POWDERS, which will yield several quarts of 
the best Ink in the world. Pac! of either color 25 
eents. Liberal disecountin large packages to parties de- 
siring to make Ink fursvle, Used extensively by Schools, 
Ranks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
Full information by cireular, free by mail. Address, 


e Dye and Chemi 
Street Boston 
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> ok Ss Sy 
| Sine. > 
the best. Makes ladies’ shoes .ook new, 
pK Do not be jose Sandel ta tieoe eA on 4 
take anything else. becca & Coes Mire. NY 





R. H. MACY & C0. 


[4th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAU FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE SIOCK OF LADIBS’ 
CHILDREN’S 


AND 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEW ART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


If your teeth are need! attention. Reliable Work 
Moderate C Plastic Hlling for broken down 
and sensitive teeth, a 8) ‘ 


pecialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHoOoL” JOURSAL. 





AND MORPHINE HABIT CURED 


fn l0tewdars No;ay until cured. 


a a 
D2. JAS. J. HOLDEN, WILLIAMSBURG, 6. 


WRERE Recher Cou K: | 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 


SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 


HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


,BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
| LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Piushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


8. H. MACY & CO. 
SEEDS firwer tas 0b) “ees orn 


istamps. Every flower-iover delighted. Te.l all 
|your friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburgh, Pa. 
hag ndatonce. This notice will not appear 
again. 








CIVEW AWAY! A p’k's Mixed 





CARNRICK 


Sexe FOOD 





Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & 


Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 


CARNRICK, New York. 





(REATAMERICAN 






Han 


COMPANY 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEES, and secure a 
beautiful Goli Band or Moss Kose China Tea Set, or H 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Kose Dinner Set, or Go’ 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
ging Lamp, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged 

No house can give the 
We stand at the head 

For full particulars, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.O.Bonam. 82 & 28 VYoooy S&., New York, 


CGCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP °F GOOD TEA AND COFFE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
ur time to up 


me ey of goods and BW 
defy competition 


It is interesting to trace the evolution 
of words and expressions. 
people say, ‘*How do you do?” Those 
who are less precise say : **‘ Howdydoo?” 
In the backwoods of Tennesse they say 
* Howdy?” Tbe noble red man of the 
West says ‘‘ How?” while the cat on the 
fence says ‘‘ Ow.” 


Minnie (one of the inquisitive sort) : 
‘* Mamma, vou told me tat Jadies should 
always be first, didn’t you ?” 

Mamma: *‘Y¥+s. my darling, certainly !” 

Minnie: ‘‘Thep, if you please, why 
wasn’t J born before Willie?” 


He—*‘ My dear, those pies I ate at your 
motber’s house tu-night were horrible.” 
She—*‘ Now don’t you talk that way. 
My mother could make pies before you 
were born.” He—‘' Ab, Isee. Well, it 
must have been one of those that I ate.” 


Napoleon Stubbs: ‘‘ Then you absolu 
tely refuse me Miss Aggie?” Miss Apgie: 
“IT do.” N. S.: “ But are .ou aware 
that I am werth three hundred thousand 
pounds!” 
it is all you are worth!” 


Rachel (ready for bed): ‘‘ Mamma, will 
you tell me a ghcst story?” 

Mrs. Grorgrain: ‘‘What! A ghost 
story now, at this time of the night ?” 

Rachel : ‘‘ Yes, mamma; I want to get 
awfully ecared so I can sleep with you.” 


At a Smoking Concert. Herr Professor 
—‘* You haf a remargably bowerful foice, 
my vrent!” 

Basso—‘ Do you think it will fill St. 
James’ Hall?” 

Herr Professcor—‘‘ Fill St. Chames’ Hall? 
Ach, my vrent, it vill not only fill St. 
Chames’ Hall—it vill empty it.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggoge, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

0 Hendsomely Furnished Rocms at $1 and 
upwards perd:y, Eurc pean plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Cor vemences 

Rertavurat tesupplied with the best. Horsecers, 
stages, and elevaied railroads to »!) depots, You 
can live better tor Jess poe atthe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class Lotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


MRS. WIFSLOW’S SOOTHING SYPUP rhould el- 
wave be used for CA'L'REN TEETHING. it 
SOOTHES the ‘ B'lD, SOFTENS the GUMS, allays 
all rain, CURES WIND COLIC and inthe BEST REM- 
EDY FOR DIARRACGEA. 25 CTs A BUTTLE. 


Miss Decompte (a model)—“‘ Are you ac- 
quainted with McDaub, the somewhat 
noted animal painter, Mr. Carmine?” 

Mr. Carmine (unmindful of the branch 
of art mentioned)—‘‘ Ah no, I think not. 
Did you ever pose for him?” 


“‘ Bobby,” whispered young Featherly, 
‘* what did your sister Clara say when the 
servant presented my card last evening?” 

Bobby considered a moment in order to 
get the exact words. Finally he got the 
the matter straight. 

** She said, ‘Oh, show it in.’” 


** Yes,” said old Mr. Jones, ‘‘ the doctors 
are getting mighty smart now-a-days; 
why, they’ve cot instruments and things 
made so that they can see through you.” 

‘“‘Hump!” replied old Mrs. Jones, ‘I 








don’t see anything particularly smart in 
that. I’ve been married to you for thirty 
years, but I saw throuch you in two weeks 
after the bridal.” Mr. Jones rubbed his 


, bald head fora moment and thoughtfully 


resumed his reading. 


Where's the impropriety in calling a Bos- 
ton boy a Hub-bub? 


A little girl was sitting at a table op 
site a gentleman with a waxed cumtetie. 
After gazing at him for several moments, 
- exclaimed, ‘*My kitty has smellers 


Cultivated | 


| Ask For Ayer’s 


Miss A. : ‘1 am ; and 1 know| 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifie:. 
With its forty years 
of unexampled suc- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 
take in preferring 
Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla 


to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 
ular, being in great- 
er demand than a!l 
others combined. 











| 





| “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is selling faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.’’— George W. Whitman, 
| Druggist, Albany, Ind. 

**T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 


tion.””— L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 
| a og: yy: and Ayer’s Pills 
| are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 


tiously.’”—C. Bickhaus, 


' Roseland, Ill. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.””— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

*“T have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 
them in stock, as they are staples. 
‘ There is nothing so good for the youth- 
ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’— 
R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 

*“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 
satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ poqgerigtions have 
been of no avail.’’—C. F. Calhoun, 
Monmouth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles,$5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Pharmacist, 





McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Grae. aie: ». 








CHIMES AND 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

.- McSHANE & ©O. 
Mention this puper. + Baltimore, Ma. 





Musical, far sounding & highly satis‘a~ 
tory Bellis for Schools, Churches.cw 
MENEELY & CO. 
WEST TROY, WN, ¥. 
Description prices and on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ' 
pettost “~ Copper ond Tin for Chure’ 
re arms ¥ 
WARRANTED. Catalogue phew y — 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cisciszatl @ 






















‘HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contains 
in its 84 pages a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
pe books for teachers. These have 

m carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
postage. All the prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents given 
It has also a short list of reference books. 





| club list of educational and other papers, 


_ Little Tommy Ray quarreled with his 
sister, and would not kiss and be friends. 
His aunt said ‘‘Oh, don’t you remember 
what papa read at family prayers this 
morning, that we were to forgive seventy 
time seven?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied Tommy ; 
‘but I tickerlarly notice it was to your 
brother, not sister.” 


A man who does business on a targe 
scale—a coal dealer. | 


Minister (making a call)—‘‘ And do you 
always do as your mamma tells you to, 
Flossie?” | 

Flossie (emphatically)—“I guess" I do, 
and so does papa.” 

GOLD - ake e at home and make more money 
at vor th ue be 
the worit Bither sex; a'l ages. “costly Rs | 


and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, und any teacher 
will save money by securing it.' \Sent free 
for 4 cents in stamps. a 
BE, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


25 Clinton Ptace, New_York. 
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148 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


March 3, 1888. 








Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furn’shed with ample notes by 
Ww. N. HAILMANN, A. M., 
Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


A Complete presentation of the pricciples of the New Educztion in all of ite phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Mailed, post-paid, on voqstpt of price. Speciai terms will be made on nana Send for 
full descriptive circulars, € 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, New York. Boston, Chicago, Itlanta, Sa San Francisco. 





SOME EXCELLENT BOOKS 


OF PERMANENT VALUE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
: NEW STUCK. 


LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY. NOT TO BE REPLENISHED. 
. Il. 


HE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, By J. 
DORMAN STEELE, Pb.D. Stiff Paper Covers 


RACTICAL WORK OF PAINTING, By 
64 pages, large 8vo., 41 ‘beau tiful Wo 


PHILIP Guess HAMERTON, Eoaitor of the 


Engravings, Toned paper, uncut edge. Price, Londvn Portfolio. Paper, 8vo. Price, 50c. 
(Speciul to teachers, 14c ) To any one interested 
50c. (Special to rae 14c.) in Art, this book is invaiuabie. 
CRITICAL RFVItW OF THE CEN-.- iV. 


TUNNIAL EXHIBITION, By Gen. ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, Ry PHILIP 
Francis A, WALKER, Pb.D., LL. D. Cnoief GILBERT HAMERT N. Paper, 8vo. Price, 
of the Bureau of Awards. Suff paper Covers. 68 50c. (Special to teuchers, 14c.) Theee are 
pages, Large Svo., tinted paper. Price, 50c, admirable: notes on most interesting subjects by 
(Spz ‘cial to teachers, i4c.) the abiest art cr.tic in the world. 
These books are not for sale by booksellers at special prices, but will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 








ECLECTIC SERIES, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REVISED Ayp IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CON- 
ye weeps 


A Manuel of the Constitution cf the United States, for the instruction of American Youth in 
the Duties, Obligations and Rights of Citizenship. By I. W. ANvREws, LL. D , Marietta College. 
New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, thoroughly adapted to grammar, high-schoo! and 
college grades; re-set entire and pinted 110m new type. mo., 408 pp , $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 
McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

For THIRD READER GRADE: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introécuction and ramyple copy price. 

For FourtH READER GRADE: Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air, 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introduction »nd sample cypy price, 50c. (Nearly ready.) 

These Looks are liberally and accurately illustrated. The designs were drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for the jessons they il!usirate, and include actual portraits of many famous animals, 

The field of natural history is approached by simple description and anecdute. The interest in 
reading is awakened by addressing the universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation 
are cultivated by pointing out likenesses end differenccs in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0., New York, Boston. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, (Imported.) 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) No. 115, (School.) 

No. 217, (Intermediate.) No. 215, (Half Stub.) 

No. 317, (Commercial.) No. 315, (Falcon.) 
Campbell’s School Record, No. 1, rea. 
Campbell’s School Record, No. 2, Monthly 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, =~ 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New Yerk. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


First Term’s Work in|Well’s 
Reading. 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 





°F 











Essentials or 


Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Tables, $1.08, And, 


Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Mass. Inst. of Technology 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 








Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. 
It is not only an admirable text-book in the study of English history, but has proved 
very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History 
when English is not a’prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 











“ ” 
READINGS of Garrett's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 
is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
(), iocuing two capital new Farces), embracing 
RE C ITATI oO N 5 Senna, Patuos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
Dramatic SKETCHES, Drauecr, RELIGIOUS AND 
ata Temperance Reapincs, DiarcGues,—in fact just what you are look- 
p LAYS ing for to make up a first- ‘class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
pact ct leith ns tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30cents. Ask your 
kseller . ae Rif or send price to 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. P.GA T & CO., 708 Cisiaaes Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Club Rates + ‘ine or Contents of all the Numbers sent Frux. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set, 








THE PRANG ANG EDUCATIONAL 60, 


Drawing “Books, “Drawin g Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-Ruoks on Art Edu- 
cation.  ALsO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


CH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 














Every home, senool, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
sble, fresh as to information, aad low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 






. Th DELS have been specially designed 
Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later teaching of Form and Drewing in Prima - 4 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- . carefully "gr ide series, are made with 

nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, t t se Goemresy and be auty. and are 


and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“N ar KQUALLED BY ANY OTHER’: 


ve 
been adopted by the leading cities of the country, and 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form ané 


rawing inevery stage, and especially 
“ phe outset 
‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MECHANICS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGSS, | 7”¢ OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 











Lessons in Elementary Mechanics. In 
troductory to the study of Physical Science. 
By Philip Magnus. Designed for the use of 
Schools, etc. With numerous eae one Faithful and Sucerssful Schoo School Teachers use 
121 wood eugraving?. 18mo, cloth . .- $1.50 | the Best Books, without regard to the interests 

Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for | Of authors or publishers ; and are great patrons 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By E &.|0f Ditson & Co.'s carefully made books, com- 

Dana, Assistant Profcesor of Natural Poi. piled by the best talent. For lists and deccrip- 

Csophy, Yale College. Second edition. aes tions, please correspond. 


cloth.. ; 
oe cececceseeces D c Kind 
“All students and mechanics will find the KIND? ERs ARTEN.. A pasty ped 


abovea mostadmiravle work.” —Industrial Wo. id ook for Kindergartners. Songs and Games 

Principles of Elementary Mechanics. By| for little Oves, $2.00, Gertrude Walker and 
Prot. De Volsop Wood. Fully i:lustrated. Re- Harriet 8. Jenks. 136 of the sw: etest of sweet 
vised edition, 3882. 12mo, cloth,.. ..... $1.2 Pen Kindergarten Plays, Richter, 30 cts, 


Elements of Analytical Mechanics. tae ! RY. T 
numerons examples and illustrations. For PRIMARY a Yoak SES ESS, wots 
use in Scientific Schools and Colleges. By Prof. ‘ook 1, 25 cts. Gems for Little Singers, 30 cts. 
Volson Wood. About 500 pages. $3.00 Emerson & Swayne. 


TERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 
Elements of Analytical Mechanics. By Col. ! nited Voicea, 50 cis., and Son 

. ng Bells, 50 ots. ey 

ESET Syalcnns°f.€,S: Mibtry Acedgms;| port by ta Oc bmeraé, andi Ac. at ou 


THE, HIGHER s r, dam 
Publed and for mie by 0, yma toe Ladies Cologra by Prot 
ero a : 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York.| 60 cts. LO. Emerson, For Acuie Singin 
Classes’ and High schools. So 60 


D Greeti 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. cts., L. U. Emerson. Kefined and Beautiful 





Nearly Kvery Teacher of English who has seen MEIKLEJOHN’S 


‘* ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; ITs GRAMMAR, 
HistoRY AND LITERATURE,” has bought a copy. All unite in 
pronouncing it a most satisfactory book for Colleges, High and Nor- 
mal Schools.. We feel so sure that you will be satisfied with the book, 
if you order it, that we will send it postage paid on receipt of $1.30 ; 
and if, at any time before February 1st, you decide that it is not 
worth this amount to you, you may return the book to us and we 
will refund the money. If adopted for class use, we will remit tke 
amount paid for the c>py you order, or credit the amount on the 
bill sent for books for class use. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, NEW YORK, AD CHICAGO. 


R EADERS will confer a favor ty mentioning Taz ScHooLJOURNAL when communicating 
with advertisers. 





Part Songs. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, | °'metea, ott reetsortnDricenere aiven. 
By PAUL Bert, OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


“It makes the —s of Klemen Science 
T.. ntary C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


in The Comm 
*,*Price List and 
Bo 2, Desersptive Catalog. free on Do You Wish a Botany 
That is simple, scientific, and beautifull itra- 
a B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ted ; writ en by one who is in. the | ract aiwet 
Pubiiaers 715 & ot Be be al Pace Puilade ted nad of teaching? If sc, send One Dollar to 
Dealers in Scbool Stationery and Supplies. GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
and they will send to you Aspsre G. HALL’s 
Lessons in Botany and Analy sis of Plants 


3 HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 














Best ideus ; peatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
Used. by thonsanda of Srt-clane Manticore S02 — les will sepee eae Lam'ig 9 = pare ot. T ivst 
has brought a lot smenber that He or Be es 3 Third, < ote. 


UNIVERSITY ow bybed co., 
"s Liquid Give is man’ 
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